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REEPING out from under the terrific 

deluge of newsstand orders, subscrip- 
tions and complimentary letters that 
swamped the office on our first issue, we 
have finally managed to put Vol. I, No. 
2 of EBONY to bed. 

It may be a bit late because frankly we 
weren't prepared for the tremendous re- 
sponse that has overnight skyrocketed this 
magazine to the top circulation brackets 
among Negro publications. EBONY’s first 
printing sold like dime diamond rings and 
everyone kept yelling for more. Back we 
went to the printers for a second run but 
that didn’t last any longer than the first. 
The customers are still yelling for maga- 
zines and we have to apologize that more 
are not available. The first issue has be- 
come a collector’s item already. 

Many more copies of Issue No. 2 will be 
available, the paper supply and_ the 
wheezy presses willing. The loaded equip- 
ment that turns out EBONY is under a 
tough strain but we are taking steps 
to relieve the situation and get more 
EBONYs to you on time each month, 

Based on cash orders for this issue, 
EBONY takes the circulation champion- 
ship among Negro magazines away from 
the longtime title-holder, its sister Negro 
Digest. As of now, EBONY is the biggest 
Negro magazine in the world in both size 
and circulation. And EBONY’s just a 
growing boy. 

For some months until more paper is 
available and the printing logjam eases 
up, you may find it difficult to buy an 
EBONY. We operate under the first-come, 
first-serve plan. First come are our sub- 
scribers so why not become one. If it 
hasn’t occured to you already, you may 
want to send EBONY to someone as a 
Christmas gift. We will be accepting 
Christmas subscriptions until New Year’s 
at a special $2.75 per year rate with a 
special Christmas card with your name 
accompanying the first gift copy. 

Looking ahead to the New Year, the 
editors have a host of coming attractions 
to offer as bait for prospective customers. 
The come-on click topside is a trial run on 
the sensational, exclusive “Inside Haiti” 
story that will probe the lid off the boiling 
Haitian political pot. The gent with the 
newspaper is Haiti’s President Elie Lescdt 
whom EBONY’s photogs caught in some 
informal sessions at his presidential 
palace. 
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HILDA SIMMS, star of the 
hit play Anna Lucasta, has 
been publicized up and 
down the land as a lady by 
a lampost. In bill posters 
and newspaper ads in New 
York and Chicago, and per- 
haps soon in London and 
Moscow, the sketch of 
Anna has become a trade- 
mark for the tremendous 
Broadway success. But 





actually Hilda, who plays Anna, never 
leaned against a lamp post until Chicago 
Szn Photographer Carmen Reporto nab- 
bed her on Michigan Boulevard across 
from the Art Institute and caught this 
stunning shot of the attractive young 
lady. Minnesota-born Reporto is a comer 
as a crack photog. His work has won 
first prizes in the spot news division of 
the University of Missouri’s annual con- 
test and in the sports picture division 


f the National Headliners’ Awards. 
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ORIGINAL JUBILEE SINGERS WHOSE EARNINGS BUILT THE FISK UNIVERSITY STRUCTURE IN 1875, 


CAN COLLEGES CONQUER COLOR? 


Negro schools spearhead bitter blitz for full racial equality 


FOR RESTLESS Negro America, the 


traditional “three 
education 
race,” 

For most white Americans, the univer- 
sity is a place to get ahead in the world; 
for most Negro Americans ivy-cluttered 
campuses across Dixie have become the 
barricades in the ever-raging war for 
racial equality. 

Back in Reconstruction days Negro- 
phobe Senator Vardaman saw it when he 
said: “This education is ruining our Ne- 
groes. They’re demanding equality.” 
Klansmen tarred and feathered Northern 
teachers along with carpetbaggers. 

Dixie was appeased when teaching and 
preaching became the two major pursuits 
of Negro college graduates, For years a 
Latin-lettered sheepskin was only an 


“ j 
open sesame” to a rural pulpit or a 
country classroom. 


But times have changed—and so have 
Negro colleges. 


Today in the Deep South, laboratories 


R’s” 


of a college 
read: “Race, 


race and more 


and libraries have become the devastating 
“secret weapon” in the growing arsenal 
of Negro America’s blitz for freedom. 
Today Negro colleges stand like strategic 
blockhouses, some 82 strong, against any 
reversion to racism. 

Perhaps the crucial key to this Maginot 
Line of Negro education is historic Fisk 
University, traditionally ranked as the 
“Yale of Negro colleges.”” Symbolically be- 
gun in some old Civil War barracks in 
Nashville 80 years ago, its dormitories to- 
day are again barracks—housing new 
soldiers in the critical battle for liberation 
of every tenth American. 

Over the years Fisk has gained fame by 
making a principle of the doctrine that 
racial equality means Fisk is up to the 
best. Color was disregarded in naming the 
best available to the staff. For the students 
it meant standards as stiff as the topmost 
white school. Its academic status was soon 
established and it was the first Negro 
college to win a place on the approved list 
of the Association of American Univer- 
sities, 


Fisk, like most other Negro colleges, 
has gone through and is still battling the 
crisis of color. 

Each time before the tide of tolerance 
has smashed past traditions. Just twenty 
years back the university was rent by 
dissension over the issue but came 
through with a decision for a faculty of 
all colors, race notwithstanding. Contracts 
for new buildings were handed out with- 
out regard to complexion, Quietly in the 
past several years white students have 
come to sit down besides colored bobby- 
soxers and plaid-shirted boys at Fisk. 

Only one out of every 130 Negroes in 
America ever went to college. 

Fiskites, who specialize in social sci- 
ence, know that perhaps in no nation or 
race is the gap between the polished college 
graduate and the illiterate laborer so nar- 
row as between the one Negro university 
alumnus and the 129 who never saw a 
campus. In the race-riddled pattern of 
American life, color has heaped together 
all men with black skins, regardless of 
brains or brawn. 
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CAMPUS 


CROSSROADS | 


CHOLARLY, tradition-cloaked Fisk Uni- 

versity is symbolic of all the trials and 
triumphs of Negro colleges today. 

In its hallowed, red-brick halls, its 
respected, Ph. D.-stocked faculty, and its 
hand-picked student body can be found al] 
the headaches and heartaches which toda) 
confront Negro education which stands at 
the crossroads of a new epoch, Of 
“Big Four’—Howard, Atlanta, Lincoln 
and Fisk—the Nashville institution is per- 
haps the poorest, least impressive in ap- 
pearance, but most advanced in faculty 
ability and student standards. 

Confronted with this contradiction, Fis 
faces a future which combines the questior 
marks facing all the ““Big Four.” Basically 
these concern: money and color. 

@ MONEY: Staked by church and 
state since their founding, Negro colleges 
have emerged out of their financial in- 
fancy. All have grown too big to exist on 
limited budgets provided by missionaries 
who first began filling their coffers in 
1865. 

When church sources dried up, desperate 
bursers sent singing societies out on the 
road to take up collections. Fisk’s Jubilee 
Singers were among the most successful, 
raised some $150,000. 

But even this lush strike was not enough 
to keep pace with the new phenomenal 
hunger for education by Negro youths. 
Fisk had to turn away 300 students last 
semester because of overcrowding. 

Critical need for more cash mothered 
the two-year-old baby of Tuskegee’s Dr. 
F. D. Patterson—the United Negro Col- 
lege Fund. 

Result was some two million dollars 
collected, more than even the most op- 
timistic estimates. But the exchequer 
problem remained, still haunts the college 
treasurer and probably will for many 
years to come until Negro business and 
professions grow big enough so that 
alumni can provide sound, solid cash en- 
dowments in wills and legacies, 

@ COLOR: As a minority, Negro col- 
lege students cannot but make a major of 
color, surrounded as they are with the 
American way of racial prejudice. 

All big schools have a mixed faculty. 
All tackle race hate—of Negroes or 
whites—with a vigor that white schools 
would do well to follow. 

But Negro colleges do not forget their 
own racial traditions either. More and 
more, Negro history has been placed in- 
to curriculums. And Fisk has pioneered 
with its Program of African Studies, 

Biggest color questions for Negro col- 
leges are: 1. How to keep the integrity of 
the interracial idea in a Jim Crow school; 
2. How to compete with white schools, 
attracting more and more Negro students; 
3. How to meet the problem of a Negro 
or white president to head the college. 

Fisk faced the last dilemma _ when its 
President Thomas Elsa Jones, ex-mission- 
ary to Japan, resigned under pressure 
Fisk never has had a Negro president in 
all its history, 


So 


Gees NORTH MEETS SOUTH ON THE 
FISK CAMPUS. TWO FRESHMEN, ALLENE 
F. RICE OF CLEVELAND, OHIO, AND 
ROBIENETTE C. EANS OF NORMAL, ALA- 
BAMA, GO TO MORNING CLASSES. 
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FAMED UNIVERSITY CHOIR OF 100 VOICES IS ONE OF THE BEST IN THE NATION, BROADCASTS REGULARLY ON NATION. 
WIDE RADIO HOOKUPS. IT GREW OUT OF THE ORIGINAL JUBILEE SINGERS, WHO ARE PiCTURED IN THE OIL PAINTING. 


DIRECTOR OF THE FISK CHOIR IS HARVARD PH.D. DR. JOHN F. OHL. WHILE THE CHORUS SINGS PREDOMINANTLY NEGRO 
SPIRITUALS, THE GREAT MASTERS SUCH AS HANDL AND FRANCK ARE INCLUDED IN THE REPERTOIRE. 
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ART CLASSES are a favorite at Fisk under renowned Aaron Douglas, who has taught and influenced some of the top Negro 
artists in the country today. His murals are on the walls of both Fisk and the New York Libraries. Douglas has exhibited his 
work in several one-man shows in New York. He has painted in the West Indies and South. 


FISK FACES 
THE FUTURE 


BIG NAMES in Negro America have al- 
ways been linked to Fisk University. 
Both big guns of the National Associa- 

tion for the Advancement of Colored Peo- 

ple—W. E. B. DuBois and James Weldon 

Johnson—taught at the college. Alumni in- 

clude Congressman William L. Dawson, 

Roland Hayes, Jimmy Lunceford and some 

2,500 other living graduates in forty states 

and eleven foreign countries. 

But perhaps Fisk’s most famous names 
are still at the university pioneering in the 
field of education, men like: 


geeeeeeeereore*** 


@ Ace sociologist Charles S. Johnson, 
who has built the department of social 
sciences into one of the country’s No, 1 
research centers on Negro problems. He 
has written numerous books and studies 
which are rated tops in the field. During 
the war his surveys of racial tensions in 
several cities have gone far in pointing 
the way to race peace. 


@ Gifted artist Aaron Douglas, special 
ist in murals whose classic conception: 
have graced such varied walls as_ th¢ 
swanky, exotic jazz headquarters of th: 
Chicago Sherman Hotel’s College Inn and 
the staid New York Public Library. H: 
has studied in Paris and is one of the best 
known Negro painters today, 

@ Serious, studious Lorenzo Turner, 
English department head who sports a Ph 
D. from the august University of Chicage 
and has written a number of widely-used 
English texts. His research has uncovered 
SCIENCES, especially biology, are taught at Fisk with an eye to exploding super- some 6,000 Africian idioms used in Ameri- 
race theories. Chemistry instructor Charles Proctor explains a chemical process to can language. 
student James Drumgoole of Nashville. @ Jolly Arna Bontemps, who has 
6 





DR. CHARLES S. JOHNSON is Fisk’s bril- DR. JOHN W. WORK is an outstanding DR. JITSUICHI MASUOKA is social work 
liant sociology scholar. collector of Negro folk music. expert, an lowa Ph.D. 
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GILES A. HUBERT is an economic expert, HENDERSON A. JOHNSON is dean of DR. LORENZO D. TURNER is English de- 
teaches business methods. men, an ex-football star for Fisk. partment head, an expert on Africa. 


written at least two fast-selling books in 
the last year and has a Broadway play 
due for production. As Fisk librarian he 
holds forth over the 90,000 books in the 
well-stacked $400,000 library. 

The library today is a far cry from the 
first spelling books and Old Testaments 
bought for the new school when it was 
started by General Clinton B. Fisk in 
1866. Those first volumes ironically were 
purchased with money raised from the 
sale as old iron of rusty handcuffs and 
fetters from the Nashville slave pen. In 
Fisk’s first year the registration of 1,000 
was higher than the 700 of 1945. 

Some who began the first term with 
reading and writing attended for ten years 
until they finished as Fisk’s first college 
graduates. 

When five years after its beginnings, 
the missionaries ran short of funds, they 
found salvation in the Fisk Jubilee Sing- 
ers. Treasurer George L. White got the 
idea of organizing a choir to raise mon- 
ey. With eleven students, he set out on 
the road in 1871. Two years later they 
had earned $40,000, with which they 
bought the present campus site. 

At Fisk today the tradition of the past 
is respected but the trend is to moderniza- 
tion. Its courses are streamlined with em- 
phasis on liberal arts as preparation for 
professional careers. While two out of 
every five graduates still become teachers, 
most of the others go into positions of in- 
fluence as lawyers, doctors, businessmen 
and editors in Negro communities. Neigh- 
boring Meharry Medical College gets most 
of the aspiring doctors. 


Fisk has caught the wave of the future DR. THOMAS ELSA JONES, president of Fisk for the past 20 years, resigned last 
and now has an aeronautics course where month after criticism of his administration. He is to head white Earlham College 
students become pilots. in Indiana next year. A Negro educator has never headed Fisk. 


Continued or Page) 





EVERYDAY NEGRO PROBLEMS are the concern of well-read Fisk students who have an organized NAACP chapter as regular part 


of their extra-curricular activity. Fisk has students from 40 states, the West Indies, South America, Canada and England who 
join in NAACP work and meet at the new International Student Center, which was dedicated last April. 
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DEADEND KIDS of Nashville, as well as students, benefit through 
activity of the Fisk Social Center. Dr. Romalee Howard of the 
Meharry Medical College examines a patient at the center as 
phase of down-to-earth social internship for students. Some wil! 
go to Africa and the West Indies for similar work. 


COMMUNITY WORK as the link between classroom studies and 
actual experience is part of Fisk program. Fisk has a university 
social center where neighboring children come to play and Fisk 
students like Mary Louise Milner of Battle Creek, Mich., get 
experience for teaching. 
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PARIS TREAT 


France to send favorite 
Star to New York Cafe Society 


AR’S END has ope! 

again to European et! 
to get a U. S. visa from France 
to New York’s Great White W 
charming Negro singer—Guadelo 
Moune deRivel, who has sig ned a contract 
to appear at Cafe Society. She is anxiously 
waiting in Paris for the j 
plane or ship to take 
Josephson’s night spot. 


Pending transportation, the lilting, en- 


first available 
her to Barney 


te n by 
Dost a 


lial + 
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derstand, has been entertaining in Paris 


music halls and theaters ever 
came to Paris at the age 

is still a lawyer in the French Wes 
dian colony. 


since 


she 
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MODEL MARVA 


Gay divorcee finds that gowns 
are expensive but nice hobby 


STUNNING EVENING GOWN OF SHEER MARQUISETTE 
WITH SEQUIN TRIM IS OFTEN WORN ON STAGE BY MARVA. 


BLACK CREPE 


FEW American women of wealth can 

match the lavish, luxurious wardrobe.-of 
the glamorous ex-Mrs. of heavyweight 
champ Joe Louis. Long in the spotlight 
in gro society circles, camera-hungry 
Marva Louis has made a hobby of beau- 
tiful gowns and stocked her closets with 
some of the most elegant creations in 
dresses today. 

Daughter of a talented Chicago dress- 
maker who was the main support of a 
family of 10 children, Marva learned to 
sew at an early age. She designed her own 
dresses while at Englewood High school. 
When she became the wife of the champ, 
she made a hobby of dresses. 

All of her gowns are designed by her- 


WITH OSTRICH PLUMES IS USED IN THIS 
FAVORITE OF MARVA'S WHICH HAS A REVEALING NUDE TOP. 


self and then made by the outstanding 
firm of Erklin, Stein and Blaine in New 
York. Minimum price for a gown is $350, 
maximum up to $1500. 

Her favorite is a sleek black skinner’s 
satin, fashioned with a fitted draped front 
and nude top. The garment, she says, 
gives one both a bare and covered look. 

For street wear she prefers black tai- 
lored outfits with gay hats and costume 
jewelry. 


CLASSIC GRECIAN STYLE MAKES => 
THIS LAVISH, FIGURE-REVEALING 
SHOULDER DRAPE MODEL WITH SEQUIN 
TRIM ONE OF THE OUTSTANDING IN 
MARVA'S WARDROBE. 








quickly got a whiff of the economic plight 
of the land, once shipping crossroads of 
the world but now a ghost isle shorn of 
its profitable sugar cane crop. They de- 
termined to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain, and convert the Virgins into a haven 
for luxury-cruising Americans. 

It was hoped that the former pirate 
playground would become a sporting 
ground for tourists. Perhaps the once 
prosperous islands would regain some of 
their former wealth. 

Now after two decades of U. §. rule, 
natives still share wa climate and 
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SIX IN A BED IN VERMIN-INFESTED SHANTIES IS NOTHING UNUS 


WEEP 


FOR 


Caribbean ‘Poorhouse’ Racked by Hu 


THERE'S NOTHING virgin about the 

Virgin Islands (60% of all births ille- 
gitimate). Women, soil, justice, race have 
all been pretty well raped by a succession 
of plundering pirates ever since Colum- 
bus discovered the island (1493). 

Today the Caribbean Island, bought 
from Denmark 28 years ago, is the sore 
thumb of American colonial policy, per- 
haps the most expensive investment ever 
made by the U. S. (price $295 per acre, 
price per acre for California—3 cents). 

But the price paid by the U. S. Con- 
gress is a trifle compared to the cost in 
misery, degradation, and color hate levied 
on the predominantly colored population 


(95%) by U. S. rule. Ex-President Her- 
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quickly got a whiff of the economic plight 
of the land, once shipping crossroads of 
the world but now a ghost isle shorn of 
its profitable sugar cane crop. They de- 
termined to make the best of a bad bar- 
gain, and convert the Virgins into a haven 
for luxury-cruising Americans. 

It was hoped that the former pirate 
playground would become a _ sporting 
ground for tourists. Perhaps the once 
prosperous islands would regain some of 
their former wealth. 

Now after two decades of U. S. wule, 
natives still share warm climate and 
exotic scenery with tourists. They say the 
wealth is yet to be shared. 





SIX IN A BED IN VERMIN-INFESTED SHANTIES IS NOTHING UNUSUAL IN 
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VIRGIN ISLANDS. THIS SCENERY TOURISTS DON'T SEE. 


WEEP FOR THE VIRGINS 


Caribbean ‘Poorhouse’ Racked by Hunger But Negroes Keep Racial Pride 


HERE’S NOTHING virgin about the 

Virgin Islands (60% of all births ille- 
gitimate). Women, soil, justice, race have 
all been pretty well raped by a succession 
of plundering pirates ever since Colum- 
bus discovered the island (1493). 

Today the Caribbean Island, bought 
from Denmark 28 years ago, is the sore 
thumb of American colonial policy, per- 
haps the most expensive investment ever 
made by the U. S. (price $295 per acre, 
price per acre for California—3 cents). 

But the price paid by the U. S. Con- 
gress is a trifle compared to the cost in 
misery, degradation, and color hate levied 
on the predominantly colored population 
(95%) by U. S. rule. Ex-President Her- 
bert Hoover, whose depression-day experi- 
ence makes him an expert, called the Vir- 
gins “an effective poorhouse.” 

Descendants of African slaves shipped 
by Danish planters after white indentured 


labor proved a failure in raising sugar 
cane, the Virgin Negro is a proud, even 
if hungry, farmer or stevedore for the 
most part. He lives in a tinder-box shack, 
not unlike Dixie sharecroppers’ shanties. 
Disease is rampant, the death rate high. 

Sugar, once king, has been dethroned; 
today cattle grazing takes 80 per cent of 
the land. But cattle gives jobs to only 3 
per cent of the Virgin labor force; the 
result—widespread unemployment and 
destitution. 

Main escape from the “poorhouse”’ has 
been migration to the mainland and in 
the last century the population (total to- 
day: 24,890) has been cut in half. Harlem, 
some 1200 miles northwest as a B-24 flies, 
has the largest colony of Virgin Islanders 
outside of the Antilles, Those remaining, 
with the exception of a small, indifferent 
class of elite, are proud of their race and 
hold high the torch of full racial equality. 


The pride in race is so 
the Virgins that the islanders have at 
least one claim to fame—St. Thomas 
is the one part of the United States 
where it is considered a disgrace to have 
a white skin. Here a small colony of 
French live in a small fishing village on 
the northern side of the island. They 
scramble on scrubby farms to eke out a 
hard living, have been doing this for the 
last 70 years since their migration from 
St. Barts. 

All of the 1,000 whites in the colony 
are looked upon with contempt by the 
colored islanders. Derisively called Cha- 
chas. these whites face a racial prejudice 
as strong as any facing Negroes in Dixie. 
Marriage of a colored girl to one of these 
Frenchmen virtually makes the bride an 
outcast in the colored community. Among 
colored Virgin Islanders, the saying is: 
“Chachas are all right .. . in their place.” 
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TYPICAL POVERTY-STRICKEN HOUSEWIFE WEARING A RAG- CONTRAST OF TROPICAL PALMS, WRETCHED SHANTY HOMES 
GED, RIPPED DRESS WIELDS A PRIMITIVE BROOM. 


ARE COMMON IN CAPITOL OF ST. THOMAS. 
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LARGE FAMILIES, HIGH INFANT MORTALITY ARE FOUND IN THE VIRGIN ISLANDS. BROKEN-DOWN HOVELS ARE JAMMED 
TOGETHER, HAVE NO PLUMBING FACILITIES. MUCH OF THE COOKING IS DONE OUTDOORS, 
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ANTILLES RUM 
AND DIXIE COLA 


| IKE OTHER spots in the West Indies, 
the Virgin Islands are a strange com- 
nation of Antilles rum and Dixie Coca- 
Cola. Once owned by four different coun- 
ries in 26 short years, the Virgins still 
how a hangover of foreign influence (the 
French franc is the medium of currency). 

Perhaps the most American feature to 

me to the Virgins since the U.S. A. took 
ver has been Negro administrators from 
Harlem and Chicago’s South Side. First 
Negro federal judge ever appointed, Wil- 
liam H. Hastie of Howard University 
school of law, got a Virgin Islands as- 
ignment. He won popular acclaim, made 
many Virgin Island friends for U. S. 
Negroes. Not so with his successor, how- 
ever. 

When Hastie stepped out to take,a War 
Department post, baldish, bridge-playing, 
Mississippi-born Herman Emmons Moore 
was named judge of the U. S. District 
Court. It wasn’t long before he locked 
horns with the hammering, uncompro- 
mising Negro press on the island. 

Typical of the bold, hard-hitting dailies 
was a blast by the St. Thomas Daily News 
against the U. S. campaign to attract 
tourists. Lashing out at lily-white society, 
the Daily News gave the native viewpoint 
on the color bar: 

“Those who have experienced the lure 
of distant places and seen men of other 
conditions know that much of the life in 
this city is a drab farce acted out by a 
chorus of color-conscious, uninformed 
nonentities directed by middle class Amer- 
icans who always attempt to regulate the 
morals of other people. 

“They are aware that some day the peo- 
ple will learn the sorry parts they play 
and throw off the sock of unconscious 
buffonery to assert their rights and privi- 
leges in the proper manner. 

“Although the people who really supply 
capital, energy and horse sense to this 
community are important on tax day, a 
Cha-Cha (poor white) is more welcome 
at the Government House.” 

It was this type of newspaper that 
Judge Moore tried to stifle during the 

when food was pretty scarce and ten- 
sions high. Two editors, who criticised 
his judgment in freeing a white game 
warden who had killed a Negro worker, 
were promptly jailed for contempt. 
Touched off was the most bitter riot in 
recent Virgin Island history. 

The local citizenry let off a howl that 
was heard all the way to Harlem by ex- 
Virgin Islanders, who immediately organ- 
ized a tremendous drive to toss out 
Moore’s decision against the editors. The 
American Civil Liberties Union, knowing 
no differences as regards race or status, 
gave the ex-Chicago politician a severe 
drubbing, dragged him into a Philadel- 
phia court, had his verdict reversed and 
the editors freed. The wrath of the natives 
against Moore is yet to subside. 

Wealthy Southern tourists who visit the 
Virgins are shocked by what they term 
the “arrogance” of the natives, who are 
traditionally friendly. One writer found 
the natives “somber, brooding and sullen,” 
summed them up as being consumed with 
a gnawing desire to approach, equal or 
surpass the white man.” 

That “gnawing desire,” when not due 
to actual starvation, seems to be caused 
by the same under-dose of democracy 
which hits American Negroes. 
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U. S. HAS SPENT MORE PER CAPITA ON VIRGIN ISLANDERS THAN ANY POWER EVEF 
SPENT ON NEGRO COLONY. HERE ARE NEW HOUSING AND HEALTH PROJECTS 
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") SILENT SALESMAN 


ORLD’S most unusual book salesman is husky, bright Randall 
Pierson of Tulsa, Oklahoma. He sells books without ever 
saying a word, 

Deaf and dumb since the age of two as a result of a fever, he 
is an expert in sign language and has attracted many deaf and 
dumb customers to the. Tulsa Book Shop where he has worked 
as a general all-around man since 1940. 
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WINDOW DISPLAYS ARE DONE BY PIERSON, WHO HAS A DAILY BANK DEPOSIT IS HANDED PIERSON BY BOOK STORE 
WIDE KNOWLEDGE OF BOOKS. MANAGER HUNTER MIRACLE. 
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DATE WITH ANNA 


A tale of a two-city triumph 
by a love-hungry girl from Harlem 
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650,000 Yn \ ay li 
paid more than $1,000,000 for t] 
Anna is a prostitute 
since Sadie Thom] 
Anna’s favorite hi 
off Broadway, a f 
the Harlem public 
Anna is a play, 1 
history. In another two months it 
performances for Green Pastures. Anna 4+) ndvy 
fancy, cashed in the box office, went to ( hit ago t& ne nay 
City trade, now is Hollywood-bound for a movie, 
promised to both London and 


has been 


loscow. 
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AFTER MORE THAN 500 PERFORMANCES ON BROADWAY, 
“ANNA” STILL PLAYS TO FULL HOUSES WITH LONG BOX 
OFFICE LINES WAITING FOR TICKETS. 
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|S THE cramped, crowded Harlem Public Library basement, 

Anna was born a lusty, bouncing hit the scorching night of 
June 16, 1944. 

Sweating drama critics who made the subway trek dutifully 
to 135th street expected to walk out in the middle of the per- 
formance but stayed to witness a walloping thrill. In the house 
that seats only 200, Anna played five sellout weeks until Pro- 
ducer John Wildberg staked a claim to a gold mine. 

Wildberg took Anna out to shop, got Director Harry Wag- 
steff to groom her, hauled her downtown to the Mansfield Theater 
on 47th Street and unveiled her before the footlights for a 
wildly-applauding audience. 

Wildberg and some 18 financial backers got back their $14,700 
investment in two weeks and have been making a profit of $5,000 
a week ever since. To date all movie bids (one as high as 
$850,000) have been turned down, but Hollywood will film the 
play as soon as Wildberg gets the cool million for which he’s 
holding out. 

Out of the $21,000 garnered at the box office weekly, the 
American Negro Theater cast draws only $1300. But Wildherg 
has gladdened the uptown ANT “hrain trusters” by giving two 
per cent of all proceeds (about $1,000 monthly) to the theater 
group that started five years back with about 50 cents in its 
treasury. 

Today the only successful Negro community theater in the 
country, it has a $9,500 grant from the Rockefeller Foundation 
and may yet fulfill its ambition to build a worthy Harlem play- 
house worthy of its resourceful genius. 

The ANT is a cooperative venture—members must turn two 
per cent of their outside acting income to the treasury. Most 
of its casts, however, have jobs outside the theater and donate 
their services to ANT. During preparations for Anna, all the 
cast had daytime jobs, could rehearse only from 8 to 11 evenings. 

Some 75 students attend the ANT school, paying $8 a course. 

It is significient that some 60 per cent of its audiences come 
from outside the neighborhood. 

One of the ANT’s most enthusiastic boosters is star Hilda 
Simms, who intends to stay with Anna as long as the play 
runs despite many other lucrative offers. “The fact that a 
Negro cast is entertaining white audiences with a play that is 
not typically negroid is history-making, “she says. “It’s the 
first time it ever happened. To me, it’s indicative of our growing 
democracy,” 
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NEW ERA in Broadway history was 
begun when Anna Lucasta made her 
debut: for the first time Negro actors 
and actresses were playing roles that did 
not have a racial label. Here was a play 
“not about Negroes but about people,” as 
PM’s Louis Kronenberger put it. 

One of the most refreshing things about 
Anna is that it is no quaint theatrical 
experiment like a modern Macbeth or a 
Hot Mikado. It is a forceful, down-to- 
earth comedy-drama of current Ameri- 
can life that could be lived by white or 
colored. There are no self-conscious racial 
distortions. As a production it is a sublime 
combination of the versatile talents of the 
hard-working, now-famous American Ne- 
gro Theater with stellar, Broadway-ex- 
perienced craftsmen. 

It took a variety of personalities to 
make a successful team, the lineup being 
somewhat as follows: 


@ Gruff, husky Frederick O’Neil, 39, 
who dreamed about a Negro community 
theater for ten years before he went to 
New York to take a stab at the stage. 
The ex-post office clerk couldn’t even 
get a walk-on in WPA theater when he 
arrived in Harlem in 1936, lived on fish 
and potatoes for months. Then he started 
drinking coffee and talking theater with 
tall, scholarly Abram Hill. Before long 
they called the first organization rally of 
eight persons to organize the American 
Negro Theater. O’Neil became a star in 
Anna Lucasta and later won the coveted 
$500 Clarence Derwent award for the best 
male supporting performance of the 1944 
season. 


@ Mild-spoken, Georgia-born director- 


playright Hill, 34, other half of the ANT 
founding duo, who first appeared on the 





DISTAFF SIDE of the cast has spotlighted a number of coming stars. Aside from Hilda 


HIT IN HARLEM 


stage at 7, later on WPA stages. He be- 
lieved passionately in the Negro commun- 
ity theater idea, found a kindred soul in 
O'Neil. It was he who first saw promise 
in Anna Lucasta after 44 Broadway pro- 
ducers had turned it down. 

@ Youthful movie writer Philip Yor- 
dan, who peddled Anna around for seven 
years before his agent finally convinced the 
struggling ANT to stage the play origi- 
nally written about a Polish family and 
called Anna Lukasca. Now the highest 
paid writer in Hollywood with his 10 per 
cent royalties on Anna (his total earnings 
this year: $500,000), Yordan rewrote the 
play half a dozen times, finally had a hit 
on his hands with ANT aid. Anna is his 
first produced play. 

@® Broadway producer John Wildberg, 
12, who takes spectacular chances, loses 
as many times as he wins. A lawyer by 
training, he was connected with the so- 
cially-conscious Group Theater as legal 
counsel for some years before hebranctred 
out on his own. He was associated with 
the successful revival of Porgy and Bess 
and the hit One Touch of Venus before 
he put on Anna as an independent ven- 
ture. His production of Memphis Bound 
with Bill Robinson was a terrific flop, bit 
into his profits from Anna. 

@ English-born Harry Wagstaff Grib- 
ble, who abandoned Broadway to go to 
Harlem and direct Anna after one read- 
ing of the script. A veteran playright 
(March Hares) and director (Cynara, and 
Johnny Belinda), Gribble worships real- 
ism, mixes the personality of every actor 
with the atmosphere on the play. Impa- 
tient with race prejudice, his ambition is 
“to find or write a play which includes or 
deals exclusively with the more brilliant 
facets of Negro-American society.” 
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Simms, (center) who has been grabbing most of the publicity, two longtime profes- 
sionals have been rediscovered. They are Georgia Burke (left) and Rosetta LeNoire 
(fourth from left). Anna represents the first Broadway appearance for the other three, 
Miss Simms, Alice Childress and Theodora Smith. On this occasion, the signing of 
new one-year contracts, Anna still looked like a lifetime job. 





ABRAM HILL does most of the brain-work 
for the struggling American Negro 
Theater, running the gamut from dollars 
and cents financial work to writing its 
plays. He has done two, Striver’s Row and 
Walk Hard, the latter due for a Broadway 
production. 





JOHN WILDBERG made a fat fortune 
when he grabbed the Broadway rights to 
Anna and insisted on staging it with the 
original Harlem cast. Now he wants Holly- 
wood to do likewise and use a Negro cast 
in filming the hit play. So far all Movie- 
land talks of is Greta Garbo and Paulette 
Goddard. 





HARRY WAGSTAFF GRIBBLE saw a good 


thing in Anna, spent some 17 weeks 
nightly visiting Harlem to get the play in 
shape for presentation to the tough New 
York critics. His newest idea is a Romeo 
and Juliet production with a mixed cast 
and Hilda Simms playing Juliet. 
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AS A B-GIRL HAUNTING A BROOKLYN BAR, HILDA SIMMS IN THE ROLE OF “ANNA LUCASTA" HAS WON FLOWERY ORCHIDS 
FROM BROADWAY'S HARD-BOILED CRITICS. ONE CALLED HER "A BEAUTIFUL GIRL WITH A TIGER'S GAIT." 
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THE REAL HILDA SIMMS IS A WELL-READ, INTELLECTUAL YOUNG LADY WITH A COMING NOVEL UP HER SLEEVE. HER NEW 
YORK HOME IS LINED WITH BOOKS AND INTERESTING ART PIECES WHICH SHE COLLECTS. 


LADY AND A LAMPPOST 


OR MONTHS now New York newspaper 
theatrical pages have been brightened 
up by a little ad featuring a loose lady 
leaning on a lamppost and giving the pub- 
lic come-hither eyes. She is inviting 
Anna Lucasta, a love-hungry girl who has 
long lost her virtue. 

The 650,000 New Yorkers who have 
come to the Mansfield Theater to meet the 
much-talked-about young woman have 
found in vivacious, versatile 25-year-old 
Hilda Mosses Simms a siren in sepia who 
has already been likened to the every gla- 
morous wench in history from Cleopatra 
to Messalina. 

Overnight after her brilliant portrayal 
of Anna, Hilda Simms was hailed as one 
of the most promising young actresses in 
the theater. Part of Hilda’s success, in ad- 
dition to her entrancing, honest acting, is 
that she personified every man’s idea of a 
dream girl. 

Offstage she loses none of the glamour 
that has made her a favorite Army pinup 
girl, but she will always be more than a 
mere professional beauty. She is a talent- 
ed, gifted girl who went onto the Broad- 
way stage from a job as secretary to the 
president of a Soviet film company. More 
than that she writes professionally, has 
taught English for a living, held modern 
dancing classes, been a social worker, 
posed as a painter’s model, and one time 


worked in a Minneapolis restaurant at a 
$10-a-week, 12-hour-a-day job making 
salads. 

It hasn’t been easy for Hilda, the eldest 
of nine children (once 12) in the Moses 
family. She has been working since she 
was 10. In those days she used to light 
fires on Saturday morning for religious 
Jewish neighbors and take care of child- 
ren after school. 

3ut opening night on Broadway with a 
congratulatory cable from Gertrude Law- 
rence and stacks of flowers from anony- 
mous admireres was a wonderful climax 
to her career. Only shadow was objections 
of her husband, M/Sgt. William Simms, 
to her playing the Anna role. 

“He doesn’t like the idea that everyone 
knows me as a prostitute,” said Hilda with 
a smile. “I asked him, ‘Would you like me 
better as Juliet even if I were the world’s 
biggest failure?’ and he said, ‘Yes!’” 

Little did Hilda know then she would be 
playing Juliet one day on Broadway. Di- 
rector Gribble has already announced 
plans for a mixed-cast Romeo and Juliet 
for next season with Hilda in the Juliet 
role. The battle between the renowned 
Mountagues and Capulets would be based 
on racial differences. The Montagues and 
son Romeo, according to the plan, would 
be presented as a white family while the 
Capulets and their lovely daughter, Juliet, 
would be Moors. 
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“ANNA'S” PLOT revolves about this ecstatic moment when the 
young agricultural student, Rudolf Slocum (Earle Hyman), 
fresh from the South with $800 in his pocket, is overwhelmed by 
Anna and offers marriage. Anna, just brought back from her 
prostitute’s trade in Brooklyn by her family to snare Rudolf, is 
sincerely in love, but fearful of the chances for making a success- 
ful marriage. Good-hearted Mama (Georgia Burke) shouts 
“Hallelujah!” for now her darling problem child is at last saved. 
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ANNA'S RELATIVES are the meddling kind. Plotter for posses- 
sion of Rudolf’s $800 is blustering brother-in-law Frank (War- 
ren Coleman, substituting in Frederick O’Neal’s role) who gets 
told off by Anna. His grasping is of no avail, however, because 
Rudolf and Anna, with superior strategy, outwit them on every 
count. All the Lucastas are forced by poverty to live irritably 
together in a tiny, shabby house, their frustrations robbing one 
another of human dignity. 


THE LUCASTA FAMILY is bedecked in finery for Anna’s wonderful wedding day: sister in-law Katie (Theodora Smith), Frank, 
sister Stella (Rosetta LeNoire), and Mama. Everything seems just dandy at this particular moment, but hell is just waiting to break 
loose. Anna’s half-mad father (played by George Randol) is lurking around somewhere behind the scenes, writing letters to Rudolf’s 
father and the agricultural college where Rudolf hopes to teach, telling about Anna’s past. When Anna learns of this, she flees her 


newly-wed husband in Camille-like self-sacrifice back to her Brooklyn haunts, The Lucastas’ hopes for money and respectability 
seems to be lost. 
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BACK IN BROOKLYN Anna resumes her 
with an admiring sailor as her aide and abettor. 
Anna is to be a bad girl after all. But the marines, in the form 


sareer of going to hell 
It looks as if 


1f her husband and sister-in-law Katie, search her out just in 
time and rescue her as the curtain descends with Anna meeting 
Rudolph offstage. Everyone goes home feeling that everything’s 
going to be all right. In spite of Anna’s shopworn story, the 
actors give such deft characterizations that they forestall critical 
sneers and skillfully hold the attention of audiences from first 
scene to last. 





OFF STAGE CLINCH that audiences never see was a Broadway 
innovation. Originally there was no happy ending. In the pub- 
lished version, author Yordon had Anna marching into the:snow 
and the audience trying to figure out what happens. In Harlem, 
three versions were tried. In the first Anna went out in the snow 
and was found dead. Later the ANT had her in the snow cas- 


tigating herself for her meannesss and in still another she em- 
braced Rudolf. In the Broadway edition, tragedy was minimized 
and potpourri of comedy, sex and Cinderella stuff added. But 
the basic honesty of the play was retained. 


‘ANNA’ CAST DRAWS HIGH PROFITS, GETS LOW WAGES 


RIUMPH of Anna Lucasta on the Great | How to smash Hollywood’s unwritten combine . -plus his Hollywood salary. 
White Way has shattered completely rule against decent roles for Negroes. With Anna a ce visinty to go before the 
whatever few color bars remained on In the past three years at least tw klieg lights before long, speculation has 


Broadway. Negro actors demonstrated ranking 
that they could do as well, if not better and Billy 


whites, 

Colored stage stars had cast off all 
hi-di-ho minstrel stampeding of Shuffle Rose 
Along and Blackbirds to reach full ma- Jones in order 
turity in the theater. Together with hits Before the show 
like Paul Robeson’s Othello and Carmen completely 
Jones, Anna proved that the color line 
was finished before the footlights. One 


Negro casts. 


3roadway 
Rose—have 
than whites, in a play written about than two million 


producers—Wildberg been high on whether 


dollars on 
Both are among the worst 
offenders in wage cutting. 

constantly recast his 
to keep salaries down. 
went on the road, he 
disbanded 
he could begin hiring all over again and 
obtain young, over-zealous singers anxi- 


the movie will be 
made with a Negro or white cast. Pro- 
ducer Wildberg has been insisting on th« 
original colored cast but to date Holly- 
wood moguls have turned thumbs down. 
Hollywood attorney Harry T. Silberberg 
representing author Yordan and an in- 
terested film company says Southerners 
would object, won’t sit through a film 
showing Negroes in anything but overalls. 

At bottom the controversy comes back 


cleaned up more 
low-paid 


Carmen 


the cast so that 


Chicago critic, famed Robert J. Casey, ous for stardom and willing to work for to the key question: will Hollywood : allo. 
noted : “Perhaps the solution of Chicago’s the absolute minimum. Negroes to play everyday, ordina hu 
theater problem is to turn the whole The talented troupe of Anna Lucasta man Americans. The answer has been an 


thing over to the Negroes. They seem to 


“gets the lowest wages on Broadway,” 


i 
is “No.” Nothing from the cinema capital 


know what to do with it.” Walter Winchell recently noted in his has given any hope of any change. 
But for all their success, sepia stars column. Total weekly wages for the Whether Anna can overthrow Dixie 


still face two heartaches: 


q How to get their wage level up to that 


of white actors, alty makes 


whole company runs to $1300. 
Yordan with a 10 per cent straight roy- 
more than the entire cast 


Author domination overnight is doubtful. But the 
ambitious fledglings of Anna’s cast can’t 


help from dreaming. 
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THE EX-CONGRESSMAN HALTS HIS TRACTORS TO CHAT WITH ADMIRING Gi'S FROM NEARBY CAMP LEE. 


PIGS IS PIGS, EVEN TO A EX-CONGRESSMAN WHO TAKES GOOD CARE OF HIS FAVORITE PORKERS. 
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POLITICAL PASTURE 


BROUGHT TO ARTHUR W. MITCHELL. 
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HETHER tending political plums in the halls of Congress or 

nursing prize strawberries on his $25,000 Virginia estate, 
graying Arthur W. Mitchell is a crack horticulturist. 

Born a farm boy of Alabama slaves, the former Booker T. 
Washington office boy took seriously the venerable sage’s advice 
“to let down your buckets where you are.” The first Democrat 
ever elected to the House did just that and came up with a fistful 
of greenbacks that has put him in comfortable retirement on a 
sprawling 49-acre plantation near Petersburg. 

Still only 62, ex-Congressman Mitchell leisurely plows the 
rich soil, fishes occasionally in nearby Jordan’s Lake and smiles 
contentedly as the world goes by. His quiet days and nights at 
the Hollywood-like 11-room colonial house are a far cry from 
hectic hours in the Chicago political arena where he gained his 
fame with the blessings of First Ward boss, Michael “Hinky 
Dink” McKenna. 

From a rural Alabama school teacher, the virtually unknown 
Mitchell zoomed to the top rung of Democratic politics with 
McKenna’s grooming a few short years after stumping for Her- 
bert Hoover for President. Death of a white politician, Harry 
Baker; who had beaten him in the Democratic primary, gave 
Mitchell his break. 

With Republicans knifing too-militant-on-the-race—question 
Oscar DePriest and the New Deal in its heyday, Mitchell swept 
into office hands down in 1934. Democrats had their “safe” 
Negro-in Congress; Republicans had DePriest out and an ex- 
GOPer in. 

The solon planted his political seeds in the lap of Chicago’s 
political lords and now grazes in green pastures. 

With his wife, the former Annie Harris, gentleman farmer 
Mitchell lives a life of leisure in their elegant home, tended over 
by a servant. He putters with strawberries and hogs, chats 
with his friendly white neighbors. 

But occasionally in his cozy downstairs office, he gets a re- 
quest to handle a legal case because he has “connections.” And 
for a handsome fee, Mitchell takes off his overalls, dons a busi- 
ness suit and goes back to Washington and politics. 









REP. MITCHELL'S FIRST WEST POINT APPOINTEE, NOW 


MAJOR JAMES D. FOWLER, GOT A D.C. TOUR FROM THE 
SOLON TGO. 
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HOW 10 WRITE 
A BOOK IN THE ARMY © 


NE XT to being millionaires, most Americans want to be writers. 
Aspiring authors, would-be novelists, ation: poets are as 
r ntiful as bubbles in a bubble bath. But for most their dreams 
burst like a bubble. 
Writing takes more time and patience than most men have. 
A decade ago the WPA gave many Negro fledglings a chance 
to get the time and patience. The result was a rash of successful 
Negro authors like Richard Wright, Arna Bontemps, Roi Ottley, 
Krank Yerby, Gwendolyn Brooks and others. 

Today in many ways the U. S. Army has become the new 
WPA school for successful authors. White writers who emerged a4 aoe i 
to ne in the Army include topnotchers like Marion Hargrove, a an 
Walter Bernsts in, Bill Mauldin. This Spring a Negro will prob- FAVORITE TECHNIQUE of Sergeant Logan in getting mater 
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aby join the list with a prize-winning book, A Negro’s Faith In for his book was “bull sessions.’”’ He learned much in talking to 
America. He is Sgt. Spencer Logan, a quiet, unassuming ex- Negro Gl’s and has used these conversations in his bool 
servant now on Okinawa commanding a kitchen brigade. 

The 34-ve ar-old sergeant has been ite hing to write ever since 


he was editor of his high school paper in North Plainfield, N. J. 
sut he never got a chance until he was inducted into the Army. 
or ten years he had been thinking about doing a book. It took 
an assignment to the army mess and plenty of time on his hands 
to give him the chance he was looking for. 

He called his book Democracy Needs The Negro, told frankly 
without bitterness what one Negro thinks about his native land. 
When Macmillan Company got his manuscript, they promptly 
accepted it, awarded him the $2500 Centenary Prize for non- 
fiction written by a member of the armed forces. The title was 
changed and the book will be issued as A Negro’s Faith in 
America on April 9. 





LECTURES for troops at Camp Lee training center provided 
Sergeant Logan with chance to conduct open forums and learn 
what Negroes were thinking. 














» 
LIBRARY at Camp Lee proved a valuable aid in getting reference 
books. He spent long hours evenings reading background ma- 
terial by outstanding Negro leaders, 
“4 
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WHITE PROBLEM of prejudice interests Sergeant Seca as much ACTUAL WRITING was the toughest part of Sergeant legan’s ; 
as the Ne gro question. He q uestioned many Ww hite GI’s at C amp job. He did much of it with a pen in the camp library. He turns 
Lee to find out what they were thinking about the Negro. out crisp, sharp prose in his book. 
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POLISHING HIS MANUSCRIPT FOR FINAL DISPATCH TO PUBLISHERS PROVED SERGEANT LOGAN'S TOUGHEST JOB. HE DID 
MOST OF HIS MANUSCRIPT ON A PORTABLE TYPEWRITER WHICH HE TOOK INTO THE ARMY WHEN HE WAS INDUCTED. 


A K crash in the depression days 
ed Sergeant Spencer Logan’s first 
stab at writing. 


1 


Graduating from high school, he work- 

| for two years for -an ice cream com- 

y to finance his college education and 

started as an author. One week before 

lege opened, the bank in which he had 
his four years’ tuition closed. 

Logan limped through a year at Rutgers 
University on what he could scrape to- 
gether. Then he gave up the ghost, had 
to go to work in domestic service. In two 
years he had enough cash to go into the 
ice cream business with a brother-in-law. 
But when things started to look bright, 
war ruined the ice cream business and 
Logan landed back in the kitchen—this 
time with a khaki uniform instead of a 
bow tie. 

But it wasn’t long before he got him- 
self some sergeant’s stripes and a chance 
to beat a typewriter instead of pancake 
batter. Now with writing success virtually , 
assured, he’s glad his ice cream busines: CHOW TIME is working time for Sergeant Logan, whose new-found fame as an 
didn’t do so well. He hopes to get back author does not impress this pan of sizzling hamburgers. Logan personally found 
from Okinawa with a discharge by the in the Army that Negroes wind up on the end of a pot or a shovel no matter hov 
time his book hits the stalls. With a good intelligent they are. But Logan was able to cash in on kitchen experiences in his 
Army start, he’ll keep on writing. book which is expected by Macmillan to arouse much controversy. 
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“>. AND A CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM” 


N THE coming Atomic age, the hope of 

the world is the thirteen-year-olds of 
today. From the bobby-soxers and the 
zoot suiters rather than the wheezy Wash- 
ington politicos and tail-coated Downing 
Street diplomats will come the final 
verdict on whether The Bomb will be 
harnessed for war or peace. 

Tomorrow’s elders are writing their de- 
cision today in classrooms and on campuses 
across America. 

In America, strongest power on earth, 
creator of the Atomic age, the younger 
generation spells out the future. If the 
teensters can achieve the melting pot ideal 
at home, they carry happy tidings for a 
world hungry for final peace. 

If a multitude of nationalties and races 
can live together and like it in Boston, 
New York, Chicago, Gary and Slippery 
Rock, most certainly they can dwell in 
peace on the rest of the globe. What Bul- 
garians and Czechs and French and Ger- 
mans and Chinese and Africans do to- 
gether in Manhattan, they certainly can 
do together in any corner of the earth. 

What are the bulletins from America? 

Not good. 

The tap-tap-tap of the news ticker spells 
out a hymn of hate. With relentless, in- 
sidious fury, the virus of intolerance 
seems to spread like an unquenchable 
forest fire. The virulent contagion reaches 
into far-distant towns and villages, into 
every home. 

Innocent youngsters, still trying to 
grasp the lessons of democracy in high 
schools, have been infected by their 
parents. Hate strikes have hit schools in 
Gary and Chicago. In New York and 
Cleveland, students fresh from history 
classes on the Bill of Rights have clashed 
in pitched battles because of different skin 
color. 

Soldiers who sailed overseas to conquer 
the doctrine of Aryan supremecy read in 
Stars And Stripes that it has invaded 
their own homeland, while they were gone. 


Biggest Story of Year 


AN America defeat and wipe out at home 

what it has annihilated abroad? Can 
the superman, the webermensch ideal that 
vies with our all-men-are-created-equal 
Declaration of Independence be routed 
from Gary as it was in Berlin? 

The news ticker says “No” but behind 
the headlines is another story, another 
answer, 

It is not a bloody, sensational or dra- 
matic story for front page streamers. But 
in its potential significance, it is the 
biggest story of the year. It is the story 
of teaching for tolerance in thousands of 
schoolrooms across the land. It is the story 
of America’s awakening conscience, of the 
grim realization of this great country’s 
debt to its minorities, of the re-education 
of millions to down-to-earth democracy. 

It is told in the simple incident in a 
New Jersey public school where eighth 
graders voted to boycott a Daughters of 
American Revolution essay contest on 
democracy, because by its color ban 
against pianist Hazel Scott the D. A. R. 
demonstrated that it did not know what 
the word meant. 

It is given meaning in the modest, 
plain-speaking speech of one youth who 
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told reporters: “All over the world there’s 
racial discrimination going on, but the 
United States is supposed to be the place 
for people to come to get away from that 
and when it starts happening right here I 
think it’s terrible.” 


Hate Fighters in Mufti 


TOP: AY America is the scene of the 

biggest peaceful offensive in history 
against racism. Without blitz or robots 
but with the pounding, smashing, ever- 
growing power of facts and logic assem- 
bled in a tremendous arsenal of books, 
pamphlets and _ other literature, hate 
fighters in mufti are waging war on 
American Hitlerism in schoolrooms, play- 
grounds and nurseries, 

Their grand strategy, their blueprints 
for victory are encompassed in such do- 
cuments as the Springfield Plan. Their 
Eisenhowers are men like Dr. John Gran- 
rud who originated the Springfield Plan, 
Rev. A. Ritchie Low of Vermont whose 
Children’s Crusade is pioneering in in- 
terracial friendship, Mrs. Madeline Mor- 
gan of Chicago whose outline for Negro 
history training is used in Chicago 
schools. 

Many have worried about the re-educa- 
tion of German children exposed to Ary- 
anism but these homefront fighters have 
concerned themselves with the re-educa- 
tion of American youth. Knowing that ra- 
cism is made, not born, they have tackled 
the job of countering the influence of 
prejudiced elders who infect their 
children with the germs of racism. They 
recognize the truth of a Frank Sinatra 
saying which runs: “No kid is by nature 
intolerant. It is one of the few forms of 
ignorance which has to be cultivated.” 

The most sensible; step would be if child- 
ren could be segregated from their parents, 
isolated from the contagion. Any good 
doctor would do that. But unable to take 
that stringent action the hate fighters 
have done just as well by giving our youth 
the anti-toxin of knowledge. 

They have done their utmost to remedy 
shortcomings such as were vividly dramat- 
ized by a Chicago hate striker. When a 
youngster who refused to join the demand 
for the ouster of Negro students from 
Englewood High School approached a 
truant and reminded him of the fact that 
a Negro, Crispus Attucks, was the first 
to die in the American Revolution, the 
striker replied: 

“You’re lying. I never read that in my 
history book.” 


No News Is Good News 


THE BATTLERS against bigotry are 

putting the Negro in the history books 
and accomplishing miracles with their 
work. 

The newspaper scare headlines still 
spotlight the sorry side of race relations. 
Unfortunately it is war not peace, violence 
not quiet that makes news. 

But no news is good news as far as the 
race problem is concerned, All the big 
headlines notwithstanding, the fact is 
that there has been far more “no news” in 
this war than in World Waz I. 


Tremendous gains have been cha). ed 
up by the Negro people during the 
3ut white Americans have made 
greater gains in understanding and to er- 
ance. The courageous hate fighters «an 
take credit for much of these advanc 

Today more and more Americans rea. 
lize that the race question is an ever- 
ominous threat to the free enterprise svs- 
tem which most of our people cherish. As 
long as one segment of the population is 
not free, the institution of free enterprise 
is a sham, a dillusion. As long as a single 
minority is shackled with color bars, 
every minority—Jews, Catholics, labor— 
faces the danger of oppression. The 
minorities of Germany discovered that a 
decade ago. 

The growing army of sincere, honest 
and understanding whites who see the 
minority question in America as a prob- 
lem for the majority are building staunch 
barricades against the inroads of fascism. 
They see in the new generation of our 
times the best guarantee of full democracy 
in the future, the assurance that “it 
can’t happen here.” 

If they can successfully plant the 
fertile seeds of democratic ideals on the 
campuses and playgrounds of our nation’s 
schools, America can hope for a bumper 
crop of healthy, clean-minded citizens, 
men and women who will make a reality 
the principles of Americanism, of free- 
dom and justice for all. 


Association vs. Segregation 


UR YOUNG people, the girls who swoon 
at Sinatra and the boys who worship 
Bacall, have an advantage over their par- 
ents, Children are clean, completely vir- 
gin as far as hates go. 


America’s job is to keep them that way. 


On the shoulders of intelligent educa- 
tors has fallen the task of teaching the 
entire truth and not Just part of it, of re- 
lating the black man’s herioc role in U. S. 
history, of outlining the biology of man 
with an eye to equality of all humans, of 
pr acticing association rather than segre- 
gation in our schools, 


Too often the textbooks of the past dec- 
ades have mistaught school children, 
handed them distorted and _ slanderous 
versions of what the minority peoples have 
done to make this the great land it is. The 
Negro heroes like Crispus Attucks and 
Peter Salem have been forgotten, Dixie- 
like, Aryan-minded accounts of importan 
eras like the Reconstruction have crept 
into the school books. 

One of the hopeful signs of the times is 
the movement in classrooms everywher’ 
to give children a knowledge of wha‘ 
minorities have done to fight for and buil: 
America. 

Perhaps the errors and mistakes o! 
long-gone generations will become guid 
posts for a peaceful path tomorrow. 

World War II has come and gone t: 
prove again that our elders do not kno\ 
how to run tke world, 


It is up to youth, lads like the whol 
some three pictured by ace Photographe 
Elizabeth Coleman to prove the wisdor 
of the Biblical passage: “, .. And a chil 
shall lead them.” 
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FOUR BROTHERS AND SIX SISTERS, SHE SPENDS 
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S DELIGHT. COMING FROM A LARGE FAMILY 


MUCH TIME TEACHING THEM TO SING AND PLAY PIANO, 


CONSTITUTED ENTIRELY OF MEMBERS OF THE FAMILY. 


CHILDREN ARE PORTIA WHITE’ 
39 





PORTIA WHITE 


‘vveat contralto finds fame 
nd the color line in U. S. 


YNE OF the few places in North America 
named after Africa is a tiny, shabby 
lored community close to the city dumps 
Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

It is called Africville. 

Most folks in Halifax, let alone the rest 
of Canada, never heard of nor came near 
the little Negro settlement until several 
vears back when the world began hearing 
Portia White’s voice. And then the trek to 
the neat two-room schollhouse in Afric- 
ville began. 

Jolly girls in bright dresses now con- 
duct sightseers about and point out: “This 
is where she taught. Up there’s her desk. 
She taught grade one and two and three. 
She was awful nice.” 

“She” is the brilliant 28-year-old singer, 
who is hailed as “the Marian Anderson of 
Canada.” Only several short years ago, 
Portia White was freezing her knees 
tramping through deep Northern snows 
for singing lessons in town. And her 
1 ls still remember her coming back 
and thawing out her legs by the big pot- 
belly stove while they pretended to be 
studying their books. 

Africville is proud of Portia White, 
proud of their graduation day prophecy: 
“Within ten years, Portia White will see 
her name in lights outside a concert 
hall.” 

Today the gifted young contralto, who 
sings in five languages, has appeared in 
the leading concert halls of America and 
been hailed by critics everywhere. 

She has been compared to the great 
Swedish star Sigrid Onegin. One music 
scholar wrote: “I had the priveledge of 
hearing Marian Anderson on her first ap- 
pearance in Carnegie Hall and can can- 
didly say that Miss Anderson did not sing 
as well as did Miss White.” 

Although her father was a Virginia- 
born minister, only colored chaplain in the 
British army in World War I, Portia is a 
tri id true Canadian. She can never 
forget that despite her color she was the 
first singer ever officially sponsored by a 
Canadian city. After hearing her debut, 
leading citizens of Halifax were so en- 
thusiastic that they contributed to a Por- 
tia White Trust Fund to enable her te 
further her studies. 

Her first trip to the United States also 
made her a confirmed Canadian, It was 
there that she discovered the Negro prob- 
lem. She found out about Jim Crow and 
became somewhat depressed. 

3ut then she wrote home with new ra- 
cial pride: “I feel a greater unity with 
colored peoples everywhere as a result of 
my stay in the United States. And I am 
immensely proud of the enormous advance 
we are making in spite of the efforts of 
those who would deny us equality.” 

Despite the rude shock discrimination 
gave her, Portia’s mother was glad to see 
her learning. “She used to worry because 
she had no particular feeling for Negro 
spirituals. But that’s because we’ve never 
had the tradition of spirituals down here 
in Nova Scotia, I guess that’s a good 
thing; it would have presupposed a great 
deal of other things that have never 
existed here.” 
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BETWEEN SINGING AND COOKING, PORTIA ENJOYS TWO FAVORITES. 
NOVA SCOTIA SALMON WITH AN EGG SAUCE IS HER NO. 1 DISH. 
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HER NATIVE 











FILM PARADE 


"SUGAR CHILD’ gives out with a downbeat. 
piano. 
Sugar adds: “Mighty hard to beat.” 





“THAT'S SWEET and hot music coming 
out of this 88 box, eh, mister?” 





heen 
“APPLAUSE or was that thunder? Thanks, 
glad you like my music.” 
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What about? “Anything! I don’t care.” 
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He admits he likes to fight as well as play 
His pop says he’s a tough man.” 





“WE'RE SOLID, Jackson, solid. Watch me 
make this joint jump.” 





“GET THIS next beat. When I hit that 


groove, she really rocks.” 





BOOGIE BO! 


Metro signs seven-year-old 
piano prodigy for movie 


OME are born with the silver spoo 

but to a Detroit Negro family a bou 
ing boy was born with the boogie-beat 

Alabama- native Clarence’ Robin 
stopped hauling coal to Detroit’s East S 
hovels when he found that his son, Fra: 
had something hotter. 

The Bach of Boogie is seven-year o/d 
Frank Isaac Robinson, now the work 
youngest exponent of the rolling bass. 

Discovered when he tried to crash 
amateur contest in Detroit, the infant 
prodigy is now in Hollywood to make ty 
pictures for Metro-Goldwyn Mayer. 

In a theater packed with hep cats, ti) 
Frank had staged a one-week attack on a 
half-ton grand piano until staid criti 
finally conceeded that he was a genius. 
Everyone was amazed except Frank. 
“Sugar Child,” as he was nicknamed by 
his mother, had known all along that he 
was a genius. 

“I was born that way,” nods Frank. “! 
just feel like beating it out when I sit in 
front of a piano.” 

First time the feeling overcame Frank 
was at the ripe age of two. Although hi 
had learned to stand and bang out th 
blues, he never really cut loose until hé 
heard a phonograph record of Erskine 
Hawkins’ Tuxedo Junction. Then “Sugar 
Child” scrambled over to the 88 keys and 
rolled the repetitive bass of the boogie 
with his small left hand and clenched his 
fist to hammer out the melody with his 
right. 

His mother, before her death, realized 
he had a natural gift. Whenever they re- 
turned from church on Sundays she would 
encourage him to sidle upon the piano 
bench and rock out such hymns as Shall 
We Gather At the River?, Yield Not to 
Temptation, Jesus Wants Me for a Sun- 
beam—but always Frank managed to slip 
in the rolling bass. 

When Hal Green, manager of Detroit’s 
Michigan theater, plucked him out of line 
from a “boogie-woogie” contest because 
he was under age, he called in Frankie 
Carle, a topnotch pianist and bandleade 
who listened to “Sugar Child” and pro 
nounced, “I’ve never seen the like of him 
in my life. He is a natural born pe 
former.” 

Frank got the equivalent to the first- 
prize in the contest and was billed along- 
side Lionel Hampton, America ace ex- 
ponent of the boogie-beat. 

Like most top jazz musicians, “Sugar 
Child” makes his own rules. He stands 
squarely before the piano or piles phon 
books on the bench till his tiny hands cai 
touch the keys. He uses his elbows and 
arms to play some of the white keys and 
occasionally smashes at the black ones ° 
While his arms work overtime, he beats 
out the rhythm with both feet and sings 
to his own accompaniment. 

To those who question his ever-chang- 
ing interpretations, Frank answers “No 
body wants to hear the same piece th¢ 
same way every time. Anyway, I mak 
’em sound like I feel and besides, I can’t “= 
remember how I played ’em last time.” 

His father, Clarence, is still unable t 
account for his son’s gift. Of seven chil- & 
dren, Frank was the only one born witl 4 
the boogie-beat, 





JUNIOR MAYOR AND HIS BRAIN TRUST HOLD A CABINET MEETING 
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TO BLUEPRINT WORK FOR ASPIRING DICK TRACYS, 


FROM ROBBERS 10 COPS 
Bluecoat Believed There Weren't Any ‘Bad Boys’ And Proved It 


T WAS strange, standing in a squalid 


alley in the part of Washington called 
Cow Town, looking into the faces of these 
quiet, smiling 16 and 17-year-old boys. 
Only a year or so ago one was a petty 
thief, another a procurer, a third an ha- 
bitual window-breaker, a fourth linked 
to dozens of burglaries. Now they were 
a new kind of a gang—building a prize- 
fighting ring, and energetically running 
back and forth carrying lumber, pounding 
nails or sawing wood. 

The youngsters were from different 
gangs with names like the Tigers, the 
Bonecrushers, the Fat Boys, and the Gas- 
oline Oil Burners. Not long ago they were 


ripping up the seats in the Capitol’s 
theatres, smashing street lights, staging 





By Earl Conrad 


gang fights, breaking into business places 
for petty thefts. They had baffled the 
police, terrorized the neighborhoods, defied 
their teachers, humiliated their families. 

And now, here they were, the same lads, 
whistling at their tasks, with no adults 
around even to supervise them—and this 
group was an example of what dozens of 
other teen-age gangs were doing in 6 out 
of 13 of the city’s police precincts. 

Ptl. Oliver A. Cowan, 31, a Negro rookie 
on the Washington police force, took me 
on a tour of the Capital’s ill-famed alleys 
The patrolman explained how his 
government-plan-for-youth was 
out. 

Cowan pointed out some of the “fea 
tures” of one alley in Cow Town. Families 


self- 


working 


of six to ten lived in low, three and four- 
room affairs couldn’t be 
houses—built before the Civil War. They 
adjoined one another more like kennels 
and inside, they were dark, and close and 
crowded, Outside, ancient privies still wer: 
in service, and vas obtained from 
simple spigots jetting out of the ground 
In the distance you could see the hand 
some, shining dome of the Capitol. 

They told me how a year and a half ago 
Cowan called on three gang leaders, Joe, 


they called 


wate} 


Eddie and Grimes, boys with records, and 
asked them how they’d like 
l Junior Police 


seives 
robbers 


to iorm them 
Che 


“cops” 


into a Force 
idea of the 
wasn’t attractive to them 


awhile they came around. Natural 


+ aa nen “ 
turning 


at first but after 


lead- 
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From Robbers to Cops 


(Continued) 




























ers, they soon channeled the gangs 
wholesome pursuits that Cowan sugges 

The kids got so that they liked the 
of being “police”. It gave them resp 
bility and respectability, which they ha 
had before. Pretty soon the boys 
approachng other gangs, and “arrest 
them. They put a halt to shooting ci 
breaking windows, smashing street lig 
late hours, profanity. More Junior P: 
corps sprouted in other neighborhoods, 
The organization took on the form of a4 
Boys’ Town, called itself the Junior ( 
zens Corps. 

Now it was necessary to work up a ci 
apparatus, to elect mayors, commissi 
ers, inspectors, to hold regular meeting 
to plan neighborhood activities, to check 
on every gang, on every kid that was get- 
ting out of line. Girls’ auxiliaries wer 
formed, and the girls who, like the boys, 
had been out in the streets, formed sewing 
circles. The movement spread, Today 
embraces 3,600 boys and girls, with 
many as 200 and 3800 coming in eve: 
week. 


SS : One lad, with a slow manner, and det 
MAYOR ROBINSON GIVES ONE OF HIS LIEUTENANTS A MISSION TO PERFORM. HE nitely retarded, interested me. Weak and 


ENFORCES THE JUNIOR CODE WHICH READS: "I! PROMISE TO KEEP MYSELF OUT easily influenced, he once had been a fol- 
OF TROUBLE AT ALL TIMES." lower in a tough gang. When things went 
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PATROLMAN OLIVER A. COWAN TELLS SECRET OF HIS SUCCESS IN FIGHTING BOY GANGSTERS TO TWO OTHER MEMBERS OF 
WASHINGTON'S METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT. COWAN HAS WON NATIONWIDE FAME WITH HIS PLAN. 
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j 
POPULARITY WITH THE KIDS OF ALL AGES HELPED POLICEMAN COWAN PUT ACROSS HIS JUNIOR POLICE FORCE. "WE 
HAVEN'T BEEN ABLE TO REBUILD THE ALLEYS BUT WE HAVE GIVEN THE YOUNG PEOPLE SELF-GOVERNMENT," COWAN EXPLAINS. 


al Fy 


i ieee Ae = a i te ME re eM pias. a Pan Sie | 
PUSHING A BROOM IS A NASTY JOB AT HOME BUT OFFICER COWAN HAS ACCOMPLISHED MIRACLES IN GETTING WASH- 
INGTON YOUNGSTERS TO JOIN IN A REGULAR C-DAY (CLEANUPDAY). ALLEYS MAY BE SQUALID YET BUT THEY'RE CLEANER. 
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RELIGIOUS LEADERS HAVE TAKEN AN INTEREST IN OFFICER COWAN'S STATEGY IN MAKING GOOD BOYS OUT OF "BAD BOYS." 


HERE'S A CATHOLIC PRIEST JOINING A BALL GAME WITH SOME OF THE YOUNGSTERS. 


From Robbers To Cops 


the other way and his leader started snap- 
ping out slogans about good behavior, he 
quickly went in that direction. 

“Just what are you and your gang try- 
ing to do?” I asked. 

Very slowly, speaking from effort, yet 
with full realization, he answered, “‘We 
are trying to make Washington one cf the 
most admired cities in the country. We 
are trying to make our own young people 
the most model in the nation.” 

The patrolman called over a 10-year- 
old member of the Junior Citizens Corps 
and said, ‘Harry, recite the code.” 

The lad repeated this: 

“I promise to keep myself out of trou- 
ble at all times and I promise to keep my 
friends out of trouble at all times.” 

It sounded a little negative to me, but 
Cowan explained that “trouble is a live is- 
sue’ to many juveniles. 

We motored around to another alley to 
visit a gang known as the Barons. I tried 
to draw out the youngsters on their ear- 
lier behavior. They were sensitive about 
that period and didn’t know how to talk 
about it. Cowan explained that they have 
largely forgotten about their past, that 
they don’t like to be reminded of it. 

He added that it would be a mistake to 
think of the entire Junior Citizens Corps 
2s having been formerly delinquent. The 
movement, because of the dramatic appeal 
of self-government, has drawn over- 
whelmingly from well-behaved groups, 
and hundreds of the members don’t even 
know that the original nucleus was com- 
posed of tough gang chieftains. 

As we moved into another neighbor- 
hood, Cowan rolled up to a curb to intro- 
duce me to a half-dozen boys who had 
waved wildly at him. When we went off 
the policeman said: 

“They used to have a racket in their 
school. They made the kids pay five cents 
a day out of their luncheon money for 


protection. If they didn’t pay off, they’d 
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get beat up. Now this gang is one of the 
most constructive in the entire corps. 
Each is an inspector, a commissioner or 
something else with responsibility.” 

We passed through a few more streets 
and into another alley, then stopped be- 
fore a rear entrance to a theatre. On the 
door were the words, “Junior Citizens 
League Hdqs.” We went up a rickety 
staircase, entered a large, square room 
with skylights—and I saw six boys busy 
at desks. On each desk were such signs 
as Mayor, Commissioner, Inspector, Sec- 
retary. 

Rudolph Robinson, 18, the Mayor, stood 
up, stepped forward, greeted me in the 
name of the Junior Citizens Corps, and I 
said, “How do you do, Mayor.” 

It was the right thing to say apparently, 
for he acknowledged the title without the 
blink of an eye, and then introduced me 
to the other civic officials, each of whom I 
greeted by title. 

The Mayor pointed to the walls plas- 
tered with slogans about keeping out of 
trouble, keeping clean and not swearing. 
He pointed to a couple of charts on the 
wall, charts drawn by the youngsters 
themselves, showing the drop in the de- 
linquency rate among themselves! There 
was a map of Washington too that looked 
just like the one you might find in any 
police station, with pins stuck all over it 
showing the location of 30 gangs now or- 
ganized into the Junior Citizens Corps. 
There was a telephone too, which the 
Junior Police use to keep in touch with 
these groups. I asked Rudy, as he was 
called, how he got to be Mayor. 

“Well, the first Mayor, Jesse Dudley, is 
now in the Navy. I worked right with 
him, watched what he did, did what he 
told me, and stepped in—that is, I was 
elected—and he left.” 

Although J, Edgar Hoover of the FBI 
declared the project was one that could 
be put into practice all over, I wanted 
the confirmation of business people, so 
Cowan took me to a few. 

A. E. Lichtman, owner of a chain of 
theaters, once had been seriously troubled 


by the gangs. “All that has changed so 
much,” he said, ‘“‘that I don’t think it’s the 
same city.” It was he who gave the Junior 
Citizens their clubhouse. 

A lumber man whose place had been 
ransacked four times was so enthusiastic 
about the organization that he has been 
donating lumber to the boys for use in 
various building projects. 

The whole movement doesn’t cost the 
city or the Federal Government a cent. 
The boys and girls finance their own ac- 
tivities through the co-operation of busi- 
ness people; they issue their own news- 
paper; a few volunteer adults furnish 
guidance. 

Cowan discussed the causes of delin- 
quency and his own approach to a solu- 
tion: 

“When the boy or girl reaches a stage 
where he is not connected with home, 
schoo] or his community life, the career of 
mischief begins. What we have done here 
is this: We haven’t been able to rebuild 
the alleys; we can’t take the parents out 
of work and put them back in the home; 
but we have given the young people self- 
government. This has a dramatic appeal! 
for them. It restores to them a place in 
society. Their organization is real an 
legal to them. They are creating thei 


own community—in a city that denied 


them the chance to be responsible.” 

“Is this a cure for juvenile deli! 
quency ?” 

“Not at all. It’s a preventive measur 
It’s a magnet to draw them into activity 
It’s. a lightning rod to draw off thei 
energies.” 

“Could this work in New York?” 

“I’m sure it could work all over,’’ Cowai 
replied. 

The plan has been taken up by the whit 
districts of Washington, and by Philade! 
phia, Pittsburgh and other cities. 

Officer Cowan, who remains a patrolma! 
on the Washington police force, doesn’ 
believe in the muss-’em-up school of think 
ing for the handling of delinquents. “Es 
sentially,” he says, “‘there’s no such thin; 
as a bad boy or girl,” 
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NO MECCA 
“FOR MOSLEMS 


slack worshippers of Koran 
find hard lot in America 


TO MOST whites any man who is black is 
Negro. The U. S. Bureau of Immigra- 
and the Census Bureau lump all 

nerican blacks together under the term 
Negro. 


Yet in Negro communties across the 
the dark-skinned dwellers in “Black 
ts’ run the gamut of nationalities from 
opean to Asiatic and African to West 
an. From all parts of the world have 
ne these darker brothers to mix lan- 

» and culture in the great American 
ng pot, which still bears the sign, 

Whites only.” 

Perhaps the most unusual of the for- 

en-born Negroes and least known to 

tes are the 25,000 black Moslems in 
United States. They live quietly and 
‘ed worshipping Mecca, which to 
is still in the Near East and not 
a. Having no mosques here, the 
ul worship privately in homes and 
halls and strictly maintain their 
igious ways. On Saturday mornings 
* children study the Koran. 

But aside from their religion, little is 
left of their native customs. Ordinarily 
their clothes are indistinguishable frém the 
rest of Americans, since most of them 
have lived here for a quarter of a century 
or more. Only on Holy Days do they dress 

their traditionally rich robes, shawls, 
turbans, fezzes and sandals. 

Working in routine laboring jobs as 
waiters, garage me chanics, janitors, they 
isually live in the old tenements in Har- 
em and other Negro centers. Some have 

” become farmers in the valleys of Southern 

California. 

Negroes, who can boast the highest per- 

entage of citizens of any group in Amer- 


ib 


ay 


ca, fir nd that most Moslems cannot become te OMe 7 
\mericans because of exclusion acts which pe ear '*,: Sate 
nmigrants from Asiatic and African sa : ee ~ on 
the right to naturalization. — a 


TYPICAL NEGRO MOSLEM COSTUMES ARE ARABIC IN STYLE. 


Most EM missionary work among American Negroes has been 
1ided by the complete lack of racial discrimination among 
worshippers of Mecca. Whether they are African Negroes, white 
Caucasians, dark-skinned Indians, or yellow Chinese, Moslems 
intern arry free] 
Newark, New Jersey, is a Moslem center with a congregation 


of some 5000, Slaskenta Moslems also top the 5,000 figure 


eee 


Biggest competition for Moslems comes from a few racketeer- 
7 r colored preachers who have attempted to adopt the crescent 


in 2 
id star banner, red fezzes and other regalia to mislead Nevro 

. faibdiaiete. 

3 One such “prophet” was the self-styled Noble Drew Ali (born 

Timothy Drew in North Carolina) who once rallied some 10.000 


+ Chicago followers behind his holy Koran, which was a blind 
evidently to sell products like Old Moorish Healing Oil and 
Moorish Purifier Bath Compound. Ali ended up in a squabble 
with a rival who was stabbed to death. Held for murdez, Ali died 
before he came to trial. 

Detroit has its F. Mohammed Ali, who claimed to have been 
born in the Holy City of Mecca. Born W. D. Fard, he won 
tremendous following, ran a University of Islam in Pa 

oe 


Valley where atomic problems were solved long hefors on ‘ tom 
bomb. One problem given students was: “The total atoms equal 
10,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000,000, How 
many atoms are there in North America?” Before anyone solved 
that question, Fard disappeared. 
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JIVIN’ WITH JACKSON 


By Jay Jackson 
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"| QUIT BOXING A YEAR AGO BUT I GOT MARRIED 
LAST WEEK!" 
















“HERE'S THE NEW JANITOR. HE'LL BE ABLE TO KEEP YOUR TEMPERA- "IF | CAN JUST GET MADAME TO QUIT HER DIET 
TURE UP BETTER THAN I." ILL BE THE BEST DRESSED CHICK IN BRONZEVILLE!’ 
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“PLEASE SHOW MORE DIGNITY. YOU'RE MY WIFE NOW, "| GUESS IT'S ABOUT TIME TO MAKE MY PUBLIC SEE RED 
NOT MY SECRETARY!" AGAIN." 
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BLOWING DOWN THE COLOR is Phil M s specialty. His crack trumpet player, Johnny Let&nan, does a terrific job 


Copacabana, ith Avenue lush circuit” in New York which has never used colored entertainment before, Letma: 
te | ly he Chicago band. When Phil achieves his newest ambition—a large 40-pie 
rs. Phil hopes to take the big orchestra around the country and the wor 
a mixed group or otherwise it wouldn’t be American.” He has one wh 





GOOD JAZZ ISN'T LOUD JAZZ, PHIL MOORE BELIEVES, AND PROVES IT WITH HIS SMOOTH LITTLE BAND. 


MEET MR. MOORE 


Hollywood and Tin Pan Alley find Phil formidable as pianist-composer 


TWENTY-SEVEN years is not a long 

time . especially when the first five 
can be marked off to crying; playing in 
the mud or breaknecking on a tricycle; 
the next eight to the three R’s of gram- 
mar school; four to football and economics 
in high school; and a few more to study- 
ing geology, biology and bacteriology in 
college. In fact when the preliminaries are 
over there are less than ten of that tired 
twenty-seven left. 

That’s why success at twenty-seven is 
pretty remarkable but then, Phil 
Moore is a pretty remarkable person! 

The saga of Moore started in Portland, 
Oregon, on February 20, 1918 when a 
baby was born into the household of 
George and Irene Moore, a youngster who 
was the apple of his father’s eye and could, 
as a consequence, carry no other name 
through life than that of his father with 
“dr.” tagged onto the end. Thus George 
Philip Moore, Jr. and Phil Moore to avoid 
confusion with father George. 

Early life was good to Phil because 
George was a good provider. George 
Philip Moore, Jr., has always been a great 
admirer of handsome George Philip 
Moore, Sr., and he learned much from 
him. He learned the intelligent way of 
doing things as opposed to the normal 
routine of life and business. He also 
learned that nothing succeeds like success 
and from that he drew a pattern of life. 

At 14 Phil made his professional debut, 


By Dixon Gayer 


but he started the ball rolling years be- 
fore when at the age of ten he played 
piano concerts at the church. Advanced 
in music, he directed the choir by the time 
he was in his early teens. He played bass 
violin in the Portland Junior Symphony 
Orchestra, directed plays in high school, 
and arranged music for one of the local 
orchestras at the age of 10. 

Although Phil’s parents wanted him to 
study law, it was obvious by the time 
that he was graduated from Grant High 
School that the boy was cut out to be a 
musician and that in that world lay his 
future success. Phil left Portland and be- 
gan undergraduate work at the University 
of Washington. His favorite subject? Ad- 
vanced harmony and the physics of sound! 

While in school, Phil began playing with 
local bands, both in Portland and Seattle, 
Washington, helping to pay his way, He 
had changed from bass viol to piano long 
before and had become so proficient on the 
instrument that when he left the uni- 
versity he went to Hollywood and applied 
for a job as a motion picture pianist. 

Hired for the job, Phil was issued the 
same calls which any Negro received in 
the city of gold and glitter, “Negroes play 
jazz” was the film city watchword, so 
Phil played jazz. He played Twelfth Street 
Rag so many times that he knew the 
street by heart, so to speak. 

Phil knew that Hollywood was missing 
something by so classing Negroes. He 


knew that the Negro musician had more 
to offer Hollywood than strictly jazz, He 
could have banged his fist on desks and 
cried for equality of the races. He could 
have written articles for the papers. He 
could have ... well, he could have done a 
lot of things that some people would have 
done. But Phil did it the other way . 
the way he had learned from father 
George Philip Moore, Sr. 

If Phil could show Hollywood that 
Negro musicians were capable, even ex- 
celled in some ways, then the studios 
would make the changes themselves. 

Phil could show them and he did. He 
got a job as an arranger at Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer. He worked first on jazz 
scores and eventually proved, when the 
opportunity presented itself, that he was 
equally capable on straight mood music 
and heavier things. Once established in 
that field, he began to write difficult 
scores, scores that were musically bril- 
liant, technically difficult to play. 

As white musicians found his scores out 
of range, Phil would suggest a certain 
Negro trumpeter whose range went that 
high. The man would be hired and be- 
cause the score was so brilliant and so 
well played, Hollywood realized, subcon- 
sciously, that the Negro musician was to 
be respected and, more important 
financially, used often: 

Phil had accomplished his aim... an, 
aim which embodied racial equality but 
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A HARD WORKER, Phil will sit down and start a new song or a new arrangement 
at almost any time—they pop up that often. Phil established some sort of record by 
going from top song writer to top band leader in the short period of nine months. 
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i MUGGING is an art with Phil. Audiences get a treat out of uninhibited expressions 
like the above caught at a recording session while Phil whispers, “In dreams I’m 
H called Prince Charming ... ” Backing him up are Remo Palmieri and Eddie Gibbs, 
| 


























HIS OWN BEST CRITIC is Phil. Pipe in teeth, he looks on and listens as Paul Baron 
conducts his forty-piece orchestra through a rehearsal of Specie Americana, a trom- 
bone concerto in jazz, which was aired over the national CBS radio chain. 
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Meet Mr. Moore continues) 


which did not find its only virtue ir 
but also in a decidedly better music 

It was while Phil was working with 
Lena Horne at MGM that he achiev: 
tional recognition through the writine 0 
Shoo Shoo, Baby, a little riff song \ } 
became the nation’s number numbe) 
tune. Riding on the rocket of his ; 
Phil wrote There’ll Be A Jubilee an 
Gonna See My Baby, quit Hollywood and 
went to New York. 

Phil quit Hollywood, but Hollywood 
didn’t quit him. Shoo Shoo, Baby 
heard in seven different motion pict 

. a record number for any one son; 

It was less than a year ago that Phil 
started his Phil Moore Four and signed 
an exclusive record contract with RCA 
Victor to make the famous Victor black 
label dises. Since that time he has re- 
corded eight tunes—two, with Lena Horne 
as co-star. His records have climbed into 
hit brackets and the third Phil Moore 
platter became the nation’s third best 
seller, unheard of for such a new group! 

Phil enlarged the Phil Moore Four to 
include piano (Phil), drums (Wally Bish- 
op), bass (Doles Dickens), guitar (Remo 
Palmieri, trumpet Johnny Letman) and 
clarinet-saxophone (Gene Cedric). With 
the augmented outfit, Phil went into Cafe 
Society Downtown in New York under the 
management of genial Barney Josephson. 
The new band (which Phil calls The Phil 
Moore Flock) was such a tremendous suc- 
cess at the spot and Phil was such a 
sensational master of ceremonies that 
after a few months Downtown, Barney 
moved the Flock to Cafe Society Uptown, 
one of the “class” spots of New York. 

Between Cafe Society’s Flock, Victor's 
Four (and Flock), guest shot radio shows 
such as the RCA Victor “Music America 
Loves Best” program, songwriting, Phil 
Moore is as busy as a pinsetter in a cham- 
pionship bowling tournement. Busy though 
he may, Phil has the most excellent reason 
imaginable for trotting to home and fire- 
side when the day’s activities are through. 

The reason is Mrs. Phil Moore, Jeni Le 
Gon on the Broadway stage in such pro- 
ductions as Early to Bed. Jeni is a viva- 
cious, cheerful, energetic girl who knows 
how to cope with the somewhat tempera- 
mental Mr. Moore. Artistically inclined, 
Jeni has furnished their West 66th street 
apartment in tasteful black wood with an 
exciting salmon contrast shade. 

The apartment is a maze of books, rec- 
ord albums, manuscript paper and pipes, 
not to mention the several dozen suits 
which Phil sports and the extensive ward- 
robe affected by Mrs. Moore. The apart- 
ment is compact, though, and Jeni has a 
place for everything and see that every- 
thing is in place somewhat upsetting Phil’: 
plan of life. 

Jeni is Phil’s number one fan. Sh: 
passes on all of the songs he writes, visit 
the cafe almost every night. 

And passing on Phil’s songs is no sma! 
task in itself for Phil writes a new one 
every week or two. All are good, but onc: 
the song is written, Phil loses interest 11 
it. Many, as a consequence, never reac! 
the public’s ear. 

My Poor Old Heart, Your Smile, I'd B 
A Big-Big-Big-Big- Bigamist for You, ar 
three that have yet to reach the publi: 
to any extent. The latter, in fact, was 
from Meet Mr. Booji, a musical whic! 
Phil wrote for Broadway but which h 


ot 
al, 





has never bothered to produce. ‘He has 


also written concert-jazz sketches such as 


his concerto for trombone, Specie Amer'- 
cana, which was presented by the Co- 











OLD FRIENDS from long sessions at Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer LISTENING TO A PLAYBACK of a record is disillusioning experi- 
studios in Hollywood, Lena Horne and Phil have been collaborat- ence sometimes as the expressions on faces of Phil and Lena 
ing on records. They did J Want A Little Doggie at RCA Vic- show. But RCA Victor musical director Lou Martin thought 
tor studios in informal style with Johnny Letman as kibitzer. Doggie was fine and turned it loose on the jukebox market to 
Phil arranged all Lena’s song and coached her during his five- get a deluge of nickels. New York Daily Mirror Radio Editor 
year job at MGM. She in turn gave him inspiration for his hit Nick Kenny called it “cute patter, clever chatter and timely 
Shoo, Shoo, Baby. subject matter.” 


| 
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BUSINESSMAN Moore has proven to be as capable as song writer and band leader Moore. With music publisher Alexander Braude 
of Timely Music Company he runs over plans for sales of his Doggie tune, his third hit in a row following after Shoo, Shoo and 
I’m Gonna See My Baby. As band maestro Phil has clicked as a financial genius with bookings at Cafe Society, Ciro’s in Phila- 
delphia and now the Cabana Room of the Copacabana on New York’s Fifth Avenue. 
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PHIL AND FRAU JENI LEGON DINE WITH A FAVORITE FRIEND, BALLADEER BURL IVES AT A FAVORITE HANGOUT, CAFE SOCIETY. 


is typical 


Meet Mr. Moore tcontinuea) 


: 
on the 


: ee 
d found dog and 


, got the niandge, 
j doq, a pra re dog that’s 
at home on the range, 
og, a sad dog, and a dog that 
‘eS tO gi pe ‘ 
Ci -h ta-h {a that can rhumba if 
OU Line the Latin type. 


Rar : < 
who wants a dog’ M 
(*Courtesy, T imely Music, Inc.) 


There is re 
the song because a formula for his success and 


in a couple of mon solution of the race prob- 
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lem: individual efficiency. “I think it’s 
foolish thing to demand something ju 
because we are one-tenth of the natio 
We need to get our feet on solid econom 
ground, It’s the old idea of a_ bette 
mousetrap. 

“If a white man goes to get a job, | 
does it because he can do a job, not bi 
cause his skin is brown or he has a sun 
tan. The longer they patronize us, th 
longer they’ll look down on us. They’ 
always say, ‘Oh those poor Negroes.’’ 

3ut Phil @vesn’t ignore the facts 0 
discrimination against those Negroes wh 
are highly competent. He especially get 
riled by Hollywood’s handling of th 
Negro. He doesn’t mind movie parts 
showing Negroes as maids “because it’s 








Meet Mr. Moore (Continued) \ 


picture.” But it’s also true that 
are Negro doctors and lawyers and 
ants to see them on the screen once 
while too. 
. can get angry like when he says: 
1y better parts have been written 
Negroes but have been struck out 
ise they’re not commercial and by 
mercial they mean bucks. Our people 
n’t the only ones who suffer. There’s 
Jewish and other minorities—and in 
t any controversial idea. 
The vested interests, the capitalists, 
banks for instance are in back of it. 
t goes back to the economic basis of life. 
They like to keep Negroes in the lowest 
onomic bracket, or as strikebreakers, 
because then they are a threat to others.” 
He points out that Dixie censors have 
intimidated film directors into submission: 
witness the action of screen writer Brad- 
bury Foote who submitted his script on 
Negro composer James Bland (Carry Me 
Back to Ole Virginny) to Memphis censor 
Lloyd Binford in advance of production. 
A studio told Foote they would buy his 
script subject to Memphis approval. 
Hard-talking gent, this Moore. You’re 
going to be hearing a lot more about him. 
In fact, there’s no reason to tell you 
about Phil Moore. He’s going to be as 
well known to you as the corner drug- 
store as the months roll by. And you’re AT HOME PHIL MOORE FINDS AN ABLE AIDE IN EX-FILM STARLET JENI'LEGON, 
going to like knowing him, that’s certain! WHOM HE MARRIED TWO YEARS AGO. 
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FULL AS HiS DAY IS, PHIL MANAGES TO FIND TIME TO HELP JENI DRY THE DISHES, THOUGH IT'S UNDER DURESS. USUALLY 
HE FENCES HIMSELF IN WITH THE PIANO AND MANUSCRIPT IN THE FRONT ROOM. 
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TOP PRIZE-WINNER among American sculptors is Mississippi-born ex-painter Richmond Barthe, 44. His clay model of young Abe 
Lincoln, to be seen finally in Tennessee pink marble, merited his latest award. Only able to reach first grade in school he was 
discovered by a Catholic priest who helped finance his four years at Chicago Art Institute. 
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NEWER GENERATION in Negro art is symbolized by the outstanding modern painting 
of shy, 28-year-old Jacob Lawrence of Harlem, whose vigorous tempras on Negro 
history are on display in the nation’s leading museums. He is a WPA project graduate, 
i is now in the Coast Guard. 





PAWNED on _ depression-day WPA 

projects, the Negro artist today has 
come of age—has placed paintings, won 
awards in virtually every outstanding 
modern art show in America. 

Far from starving in the traditional 
painter’s attic, he stands today on the 
threshhold of international fame by prob- 
ing a rich racial heritage. 

Too often the Negro artist has painted 
his people as the white man wanted him 
portrayed. Or else he imitated the white 
man’s pictures, following in the footsteps 
of the first colored international celebrity 
Pittsburgh-born Henry Ossawa Tanner. 

jut the new Negro artists, unlike 
America’s elderly white art leaders, are 
young men who are losing the one-time 
awe and worship of Tanner. In a profes- 
sion where many reach their peak at a 
ripe old age, Negro artists are mere babes 
with a brush. Most of the best are in their 
late twenties and early thirties. 
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CAREERS IN 
OLOR LINE 


oro artists receive world 


> ‘ome in toughest profession 


-VING a career out of the color line, 
ne forty top-notch American Negro 
: ts have discovered a strange anomaly 
» toughest, most competitive profes- 
: n the world: the stronger the color 
the greater the career. 
\ stalwart, once-struggling band of 
ro painters now literally makes a liv- 
x out of conquering color—both on 
vas and in the American mind, 


TE 


Foremost and most successful in crack- 
g the color line is self-taught, World 
uy I veteran, warm-hearted Horace 
ppin, who commands the highest prices, 
most attention. The tall, broad- 
uuldered, 57-year-old ex-porter’s can- 
ases are in more museums than any 
ther Negro painter’s. His work, once 
raffled at church picnics for ten cents a 
hance, now sells for up to a thousand 
dollars a painting, is displayed in the 
homes of Hollywood stars like Edward G. 
Robinson, Charles Laughton, and Claude 
Rains. 
Fame hasn’t disturbed his simple way 
living and his wife still takes in wash- 
ing at their West Chester, Pa., home. 
“Folks like Horace’s paintings now but 
maybe next year they’ll change their 
mind,” Mrs. Pippin says. “Art is like that. 
They’ve been giving me their washing 
many, many years. That’s steady so why 
should I give it up.” 
But Pippin isn’t worried about chang- ; —_ 
» * ing modes in painting. He paints now, as e, F, be 
he painted since he was a boy, because , — J 


he likes it. A SNIPER'S BULLET paralyzed Horace Pippin’s right arm in 1918 but he learned to 











Pippin’s name now belongs with the support his crippled brush-holding hand with his left. This technique is second nature 
greatest; he is first in American folk or to him now. He paints from memory, never uses models. He has done full pages for 
primitive art. Vogue and Glamour magazines, 
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“DOMINO PLAYERS," PIPPIN OIL PAINTING OWNED BY PHILLIPS MEMORIAL GALLERY IN WASHINGTON, D. C. 
{Continued on Next Page) 
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NTER AT WORK in his Nev rk studi ith a sh: nodel is perpetually sweater-clad Ellis Wilson, whose oils have been 


‘ly sh iggenheim prize winner who has painted for many years in the Sout 


south have been typical of many Negro painters, who see their kinship a 
who live in Dixie. 





“NOVEMBER NIGHT," AN OIL BY ALLEN FREELON WHO IS ART SUPERVISOR OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


ART GAMBLERS HAUNT NEGRO SHOWS 10 STOCK UP BIG NAMES 


VEN BEFORE the Egyptian Pharaohs, 
black sculptors of darkest Africa created 
some of the classic pieces of art of all 
time. They outshone many Greek and 
Roman creations. They left a legacy in 
Congo jungles which today’s modern 
Negro artists have not yet been able to 
live up to. 
_ But all art critics agree a dark horse 
in the Negro art world is on his way to 
international glory. “The Master Of The 
Negro” has yet to appear but the gents 
in salons who play long hunches are al- 


ready stocking up on pictures by some of 


the big-name Negro painters. 

Collectors have crowded into the major 
shows, bidding higher and higher prices 
for the pictorial genius of artists of color. 
No. l Sales outlet has become the Atlanta 
University annual show, presided over by 
15-year-old Hale Woodruff, Tanner-taught 
dean of Negro artists who has perhaps 
influenced more colored painters than any 
Single American, 

Begun timidly as an experiment, the 
Atlanta show has drawn thousands (in- 


cluding Dixie supremacy-minded connois 
seurs) to its galleries and is now record 
in all leading art journals. One reason f 
its popularity is that the purchase price of 
Negro paintings are lf f 


1 
a 


or 


similar canvas done by 
like status. 

But New York rather than Atlanta or 
Chicago (one-time center of Negro art) 

taken the limelight and now houses 
most flourishing colony of ebony 
artists. 

Harlem has me home for perhaps 
the highest-ranking name and favorite of 
many critics as the coming giant of Negro 
art. He is 27-year-old, Chicago-born and 
educated Charles White. A WPA alumnus, 
White’s thick-fingered figures of Negro 
workmen are unmatched for dramatic 
scope. 

Coast Guardsman Jacob Lawrence, re- 
cent Guggenheim award winner, is an- 
other New Yorker, who developed to 
national stature through his versatility 
and imagination in his Harlem and history 
series. 


ling grounds for fledgling 

ast decade is 

covered Michigan Boulevard home of the 
South Side Community Art Center, begun 
by WPA and later embraced by the com- 


unity as a worthy cause. It is the only 


+1 


the smoke- 


art home financed by cash contributions 
from Negro and white sponsors. Director 
at present is handsome, Paris-trained Rex 
Goreleigh, 43, who |} seen h work ex- 
hibited in Finland as well as deepest Dixie. 

To spotlight the growing maturity of 
Negro pe inters and sculptors to the nation 
at large, the well-heeled American Federa- 
tion Of Arts has been sponsoring a bril- 
liant exhibit, “The Negro Artist Comes 
Of Age” in leading museums and galleri 
across the country. Work of Y 
and women is included, but only 
listed in the last edition of Who’s Whe 
In American Art. 

It is that type of snub which makes 
Negro artists hope that the striking color 
lines they put on canvas are the only ones 
which will be permanent in the United 
States. 
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“LOVERS” (LEFT) AND "AFRICAN PRINCESS," TWO OILS BY 23-YEAR-OLD BOSTON-BORN JOHN WILSON. 


“JUMPING JIVE" BY NEW YORKER NORMAN LEWIS BROUGHT $100 AT A NEW YORK ART GALLERY. 


Sayin 4 iain Babs 










MPLIMENTS 


rs A SOURCE OF 
ASURE TO LEARN 


» PLE 

A NEGRO MAGAZINE 
4S EBONY HAS BEEN 
NTED TO THE WORLD. 
NCERELY PROUD BE- 
‘ IT PORTRAYS THE 
») AS AN INTELLIGENT 
ONALITY. HE HAS 
{ IN too DESTINY OF 
COU 


TRY. HE HAS 
ED AIS WILLINGNESS 
IE FOR THE PRINCIPLES 
‘Ee MOCRACY. 
HENRY PRESTON. 
, France. 
ratulations on a swell first 
| enjoyed very much per- 
the magazine and want to 
‘u continued success with 
venture. 
JoHN R. WHITING, 
Mar aging Editor, 
Popular Photography. 
, Illinois. 


I was very much interested in 
ling about your new magazine, 
EBONY, recently in Time and 
ote to them asking for your 
iddress which I just received. 
From the Time write-up, I 
ld say that congratulations are 
in order for the high type of pub- 
lication which you are launching. 
Here’s wishing you the best of 


A. McKie DONNAN, 
Brisacher, Van Norden & Staff. 
{dvertising Engineers. 

San Francisco, Cal. 

EBONY is terrific! I like it 
very much, and hope it goes 
places! 

LANGSTON HUGHES. 
New York. 


The folks at my house have just 
finished reading Volume I, Nurn- 
ber I, of EBONY and all of us 
are delighted with this attractive 
addition to the picture magazine 

. I think you have done a 
g1 and job, and I shall be happy 

to call your publication to the 
5 attention of my friends and ac 
quaintances whenever ’ the 
tunnity presents itself. 

You may be interested to know 
that I found a copy of EBONY 
on the reading table of my dentist 
on Friday morning, October 17th. 





oppor- 


His attention had been called to 
the publication by the woman who 
cleans | ffice in New York City. 


In such toddan does the good word 
get around. 

May I send you congratulations 
and to your colleagues on this new 
adventure in helping America to 
understand a very important part 
of our total population. 

ALPHONSE HENINGBU RG, 
Director Education Services, 
Natiénal Urban League. 

New York City. 


I think EBONY a splendid idea 
and I think it will go over big. 
We are charter subscribers to 
“Life” and I’ve often thought a 
magazine of the same type depict- 
ing our race would be grand. 

; Mrs. Wo. A. PORTERFIELD. 
Saginaw, Michigan. 


Congratulations on the first is- 
sue of EBONY. It is a splendid 
and_ interesting contribution to 
reading America, and fills a long 
felt — in publicising national'y 
the outstanding achievements of 
cee of our group who are doing 
things. There is nothing so im- 
pressive as pictures in story value. 
‘ _ ANITA M. THOMAS. 

New York City. 





Allow me to congratulate you on 

your most magnificent magazine. 

_ & It is one of the finest pieces of 
. literature of the colored race. 


» 


We sincerely appreciate youl I sav the first edition of EB 
efforts as a beac to j nalism. ONY. To 1 vay of thin 
LEON H. WASHINGTON, Ju, is a knock-out, and 1 1 Be 
Pul her, Le Lnde ] e certa t e ¢ tu 
Sentinel. lated on a fine b. 
Los Angeles, California. It sn’t only a credit to Ne 
journalistic enterp : t 
Congratulations or the first pears to me to be a } Q 
issue of EBONY. I think it is a success the first rT 
really super job, and \ look for [ paid particula ittention§ to 
ward to seeing more M-G-M stuff the art lavout and the photo 
n subsequent issues evra c reproducti Bot ure 
LOWELL BENEDICT, the last word, and I a1 1 
Metro-Goldwyn-Ma ye happy that you have Lake thie 
Picture ear 
New York City. WILLIAM G. Nt 
I have read and enjoyed the first = r} goo Fe ( 
issue of EBONY. No one word Pittsburgh, P 
seems to satisfy all expressions in ae ’ 
short as well as this: Thrilling. It seems to me one of the 1 t 
Congratulation and success to this essential things, at present, to 
excellent publication. try to set forth t the genera 
BLANCHE HAYES CLARK, public the fact that there are mat 
St. Louis, Mo. ell-bred, well-educated intelligent 
Exactly two weeks ago I noticed es th nk I may safely say, that 


in the Afro-A 


merican an adver 





eee ae Mice tae seed 
tisement introducing EBONY to a le " i ware, aoe aa 
the public. It was then that I be- t: an educated Negro. Your 
gan watching my _ neighborhood magazine could be able to he 
news station to see it on display. bridge this gap and I wish you 
Yesterday I bought a copy and to suecess and hope it will ; 
my delight its just what our pub HAZEL SLAUGHTER 
lic needs. New York City 


I am an ardent reader of race 


; 5 wll Hike “one a catia 
publications and this carrying such I should like to congratulate you 





splendid photographs with timely on your first issue of EBONY. It 
information of people I’ve read is a striking presentation of fine 
about, is just the item I'll proudly merit and nstructive point of 
display on the table in my recep view, as 

tion room. I too, feel assured that THOMAS H. WRIGHT, 

from month to month I wili be Executive Director, 
introduced to many I have not Mayo Committee on 
read about. Success to you and the Race Relation 


Chicago, Il. 


CANADA LEE 


staff and may the publication con- 
tinue at the same calibre. 

EDGAR A. CARROLL, 
Richmond, Virginia. 


EBONY IS TERRIFIC. THE 
BEST THING YET. CONGRAT- 
ULATIONS. 

EARL CONRAD. 
New York City. 


You’ve done a swell job with 
the initial issue of EBONY. I 
don’t usually go for publications 
intended to plug some special seg- 
ment of the public, whether it be 
Negroes, Eoiscmialinen: investment 
bankers, or what. But EBONY 
does not fall prey to the usual 
dullness of such special periodi- 
eals. 

As an American established in 
newspaper work in Sweden, I have 
often observed that the people of 
that country have a deep interest 
in racial questions and are espe- 
cially sympathetic to Negroes. 
Thus I have sent several copies of 
EBONY to friends of mine over 
there. 


Between runs of The Tempest in 
Chicago, Canada Lee sandwiched 
in a weekend at Madison, Wiscon 
It was a privilege and a genu- sin, where he was the guest of 


eRODGER L. 
New York City. 


SIAUGHTER. 


ine pleasure to read the first copy Theodore “Ted” Pierce, 
of EBONY. You have attained 
significant level in periodical news 


executive 
messenger to Governor Walter S 
Goodland, the 83-year-old Chief 


photo journalism. The photographs Executive of the Badger State. 

are exciting and the text is crisp The Madison Capital Times, one 
and frequently brilliant. The range of the city’s two dailies, scooped 
of subject matter is broad and the community in welcoming Lee 
varied enough to guarantee maxi- to the City of Four Lakes by 


mum reader interest. 
REV. BEN RICHARDSON, 


carrying an Open Letter in its 
Saturday afternoon edition. 


Author, Great Here is am interesting picture 
American Negroes. of little Betty Ann Hanna, age 4, 
New York City. tells Canada Lee of a dramatic 


experience of her own. 

May I congratulate you on this Lee’s visit was very definitely a 
first issue. You have set yourself “hole in one” for interracial re- 
a high standard to follow. lations in Madison and a stimulus 

Roy E. STRYKER, to democracy in practice. 
Standard Oil Company. HILTON E. HANNA. 
New York. Madison, Wisconsin. 


EBONY solicits the work of free lance photographers and will pay 
$3 for every photo accepted for publication. All photos must be ac- 
companied by self-addressed, stamped envelope. EBONY assumes no 
responsibility for the return of photos. 








LETTERS AND PICTURES TO THE EDITOR 


PARISIANS 


The Parisiat that Chicago savy 
this year at the annual Artist 
and Models Ball were something 
to see | » prove it herewith is the 
evidence, as pre sented by Etta 
Mote: 


DAVID MORAN. 


e The last time Paris saw an 
Apache is the hour the last 
American tourist left for New 
York when war came, ED 


COMPLAINTS 


I just subscribed to the nev 
EBONY, having seen it pre- 
iously. I liked it and was pleased 
to see the “Catholics and Color” 
feature The cartoons are out of 
order and caters to ‘jivers’ and the 
ps.’ May I suggest that you 
keep it clean and decent. 

You can keep the mz 
class without bee ming 





razine hig) 
Snooty and 
appeal to everyone 
If your picture magazine is de 
cent and of interest to Catholics 
I shall be glad to make arrange 
ment with you. We have 2,000 
people coming in this church for 
Mass on Sunday and it would not 
be difficult to get one of the boys 
to sell it outside of the church on 
Sunday. I would like to do that 
with the Negro Digest too, but I 
am afraid of that—once in awhile 
there is a story that is suggestive 
I mean book review. 





Rev. Emi. F. KAPUSTA, 
S Thomas Rectory. 


I have just seen Vol. 1, No. 1 of 
EBONY. May I congratulate you 

the excellence of the magazine. 
I have only one criticism—cut out 
the dirty jokes. They belittle the 
dignity of the entire magazine 
Also, why not be a little more 
careful of the low cut dresses on 
your women. It is one phase of the 
white woman’s fashion that the 
colored woman might well elimi- 
nate. 

MURIEL DONNELLY, 


New York City. 


Congratulations on the first 
issue of EBONY. I think its con- 
tents and format fine—with one 
exception. 

Cou'd you perhaps persuade Jay 
Jackson to tone down the sex? I 
think the stuff on P. 49 was and 
is lousy. Decent people will resent 
it and there’s no future in im- 
morality. 

ALVIN J. DEEM 


Detroit, Michigan. 


51 
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- “HELLO—HAIR-DRESSING PARLOR? WHERE'S THAT OPERATOR WHO TOLD ME | COULD WALK HOME IN THE RAIN!" 


a 
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ha 
oa. 








“SUPPOSE YOU ARE SUFFICATIN'—I DIDN'T TELL YOU TO LOSE YOUR FARE IN THAT GAME!" 

















